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By MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


NEW EDITION. EIGHTH IMPRESSION. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


With 71 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 


WOOD AND GARDEN. 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. 


QUEEN. 


‘A most ably written and admirably 
illustrated book, which places the writer at 
a bound among the best writers we have on 
gardens.’ 


GUARDIAN. 

‘Of all the books on gardening which 
have appeared in such abundance during 
the last few years, this is at once one of 
the prettiest, most interesting, and most 
practical.’ 


NEW EDITION. 
With 5:1 Illustrations from 


DAILY NEWS. 

‘A beautiful book. A book worthy of 
the garden among the Surrey hills, which 
those who have seen it declare to be a 
paradise indeed. Many an English garden 
will take colour from these pages.’ 


SPECTATOR. 

‘No owner of a garden should be 
without it... . It is impossible to read 
Miss Jekyll’s book without having one’s 
gardening tastes both enlarged and refined 

. A delightful book.’ 


8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Photographs by the Author. 


HOME AND GARDEN. 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in Both. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
‘A book to review with gratitude and 
to keep.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 


‘Another Surrey book, showing the 
delightful possibilities of life in the most 
beautiful of the home counties.’ 


MORNING POST. 


‘Not the least latent charm underlying 
Miss Jekyll’s writings shall be found in the 
perfect but unconscious portrait therein 
presented of herself.’ 


SPEAKER. 


‘The style of the book is most attrac- 
tive. The authoress unites shrewd com- 
mon-sense with keen observation of detail, 
much practical knowledge, and appreciation 
of the beautiful and romantic.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘The chief “thing” in Miss Jekyll’s 
new book, “Home and Garden,” is the 
house she built. And the description of 
how she built it is fascinating reading. . . 
Miss Jekyll has built her book in the same 
spirit that she built her house. It is a 
thoroughly careful piece of workmanship 
from beginning to end.’ 


GUARDIAN. 

‘We are not surprised that Miss Jekyll’s 
great success in her “‘ Wood and Garden ” 
has prompted her to follow it up with this 
volume, which, indeed, may be considered 
a supplement to the first. It isa delightful 
volume, showing the same happy love of 
her surroundings, with the same practical 
good advice on many matters relating to 
garden and household; and all told in the 
bright, clear style which made her first 
volume such pleasant reading.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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YOST FOUNTAIN PEN. 





Invaluable to all who have writing to do. K 


Always handy for making Notes. 


A Useful Birthday Present. mee the 
Best Gold Nib 

that can be made; 

a Holder of the Finest 
BY Vulcanised Rubber; and a 
Perfect Feed, which ensures absolute 


Certainty and Regularity of working. 


PRICE 10/6 EACH am FOR ORNAMENTAL PENS, SEE 


COMPLETE PRICE LIST. 


Does not soil the 
Fingers. 








The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., 60 Holborn Viaduct, B.¢. 


West End Depot: 303 OXFORD STREET. 
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NEW VOLUME OF MR. S. R. GARDINER’S ‘COMMONWEALTH.’ 
A History of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, 


1649-1660. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L. LL.D. 
Vol. III. 1654-1656. With 6 Maps. 8vo. 21s. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
My Autobiography: a Fragment. 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, K.M. With 
6 Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
CONTENTS.—Introductory—Childhood at Dessau—School-days at Leipzig—Uni- 


versity—Paris—Arrival in England—Early Days at Oxford—Early Friends at 
Oxford—A Confession. 


*,* For some years before his death Professor Max Miiller had occupied his leisure 
with jotting down reminiscences of his early life, and during his last illness his son, 
who edits this volume, went over the manuscript with him. In the preface to the 
volume Mr. Max Miiller says: ‘My fatier’s object in writing his Autobiography 
was twofold: firstly, to show what he considered to have been his mission in life, to 
lay bare the thread that connected all his labours; and secondly to encourage young 
struggling scholars by letting them see how it had been possible for one of themselves, 
without fortune, a stranger in a strange land, to arrive at the position to which he 
attained, without ever sacrificing his independence, or abandoning the unprofitable 
and not very popular subjects to which he had determined to devote his life’ 


Frederic W. Fuller. 
Egypt and the Hinterland. 


By FREDERIC W. FULLER. With Frontispiece and Map of 
Egypt and the Sudan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


*." This work contains a résumé of the political question, a Coptic section, 
a complete sketch of the military operations ending with the death of the Khalifa, 
and indications of the excursion route to Khartum by the Sudan military railway. 


The Hon. Mrs. Oldfield. 
Some Records of the Later Life of Harriet, Countess 


Granville. By her Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD. 
With 17 Portraits. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick: 
a Study in the History of the Eighteenth Century. By Lord 
EDMOND FITZMAURICE. With Map and 2 Portraits. 8vo. 6s. net. 

*.* The subject of this study is the famous German general and statesman. In 

1806 he was appointed leader of the Prussian army, and was mortally wounded at 


the battle of Auerstadt in the same year. He was the father of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, killed at Quatre Bras, and also of Queen Caroline, the wife of George IV. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


IMMEDIATELY. With a Map and i0 Text Plans, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE SIEGE OF THE PEKING LEGATIONS. 


By the Rey. ROLAND ALLEN, M.A.., 
Chaplain to the Right Rev. C. P. Scort, D.D., Lord Bishop in North Ohina ; for five years Acting 
Chaplain to H.B.M.’s Legation in Peking. 


SHORTLY. With Portrait Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA A CENTURY AGO. 


Letters Written from the Cape of Good Hope, 1797-1801. 
By the Lady ANNE BARNARD. 
Edited, with a Memoir and :rief Notes, by W. H. WILK.iNS, F.S.A. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘RODNEY STONE.’ 
IMMEDIATELY. With 8 Full-page Lilustrations, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


RODNEY STONE. New and Cheaper Illustrated 


Edition. By A, CONAN DOYLBH, Author of ‘The White Company,’ ‘The Great Boer War,’ &c. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. Published to-day. Crown 8vo. 68. 
A Gardinal and his Gonscience. 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 
A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. Just Published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Love and Honour. 


By M. E. CARR. 




















NEW NOVEL BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
Nearly ready. With 12 Full-page Illustrations, orown Svo. 68. 


The Silver Skull. 


By 8S. R. CROCKETT. 
AUTHOR OF ‘CLEG KELLY, ‘THE RED AXE, ‘LITTLE ANNA MARK,’ &o, 


CAVALIER AND PURITAN IN THE DAYS OF THE 
STUARTS. Compiled from the Private Papers and Diary of Sir Richard Newdegate, Second Baronet, 
with Extracts from MS. Newsletters addressed to him between 1675 and 1689. By Lady Annz EmILy 
NEWDIGATE-NEWDEGATE, Author of ‘The Oheverels of Cheverel Manor’ &c. With a Photogravure 
Portrait of Sir Richard Newdegate. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. (In the press. 


BRITISH POWER AND THOUGHT: a Historical Enquiry. By 


the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CanniNG, Author of ‘British Rule and Modern Politics,’ ‘ History in Fact and 
Fiction,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Just published, 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Professor 
GrorGe T. Purves, Ph.D., D.D., of Princeton Theological Seminary. Orown 8vo. 6s. 


*,* New Volume of the HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. Particulars of the Previous 
Volumes will be sent post free upon application. 


A HANDBOOK of the ADMINISTRATIONS of GREAT 

BRITAIN DURING THE NINETEENTH CHNTURY, 1801-1900. By Francis OuLLIne OarR-Gomm, 

— of Pray a Civil Service, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. NEW EDITION. 
rown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








NEW Gs. NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
PACIFICO. By Jonn Ranpat. 
THE SEAL OF SILENCE. By Azruur BR. Conver. 
THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE LADY. By Mrs. Scuvuyrer 


CROWNINSHIELD. 


*,.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to forward a Copy of thei 
CA TALOG UE post free on re eiedtion. Py of # 
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Andrew Lang. 
The Mystery of Mary Stuart. 
By ANDREW LANG. With Portraits, &c. Medium 8vo. 
[Jn the Spring. 
*," This book ts an investigation into the character of Queen Mary, and especially 
as to her relations with the Earl of Bothwell and the other murderers of her husband, 
Lord Darnley. The author has enjoyed the advantage of using authentic materials 


hitherto unknown to historians, namely, a number of the MSS. employed by Mary's 
enemies in getting up their case against her. 


By the help of these papers, and by a fresh examination of the State Papers, of a 
long MS. statement by Sir Robert Melville, and other documents, the author hopes 
that he has thrown new light on the mysteries of the reign, and especially on the 
policy and character of Maitland of Lethington. 


Andrea Mantegna: his Life and Works. 
By PAUL KRISTELLER. English Edition by S. ARTHUR STRONG, 
M.A. With 26 Plates and 162 Illustrations in the Text. 4to. 
[Nearly ready. 


Adalbert Count Sternberg. 
My Experiences of the Boer War. 


By ADALBERT COUNT STERNBERG. Translated from the German. 
With Preface by Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. HENDERSON, Author of 
‘ Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War’; late Director 
of Military Intelligence, Head-Quarters Staff, South African Field 
Force. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


SALA 


Letters from a Subaltern to his Wife. (The Boer 
War.) Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Carman F. Randolph. 

The Law and Policy of Annexation, with Special 
Reference to the Philippines, together with Observations on the 
Status of Cuba. By CARMAN F. RANDOLPH, of the New York 
Bar. 8vo. 9s. net. 


** The author advocates the withdrawal of the United States from the Sovereignty 
of the Philippines, and suggests a method for its accomplishment. 
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John Weathers, F.R.H.S. 


A Practical Guide to Garden Plants. 


By JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.H.S. late Assistant Secretary to the 
Royal Horticultural Society, formerly of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
&c. With 163 Diagrams. 8vo. 2Is. net. 


THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THIS BOOK ARE: 
1. It deals with all Garden Plants—Flowers, Ferns, Fruits, Vegetables, Shrubs, and 
Trees—worth growing in the open air in the British Isles. 
2. Every species is described, and information is given as to the methods of cultiva- 
tion and propagation. 
3. The species are arranged in their natural order, and a full Index of English and 
Latin Names is given. 
4. Practical Essays on the Life History of Plants and on the various gardening 
operations, illustrated where necessary. 
A Glossary of Botanical and Gardening Terms, illustrated where necessary. 
The Book contains 1,204 pp. medium 8vo. and the price is only ONE GUINEA 
net. 


ae 


The Wildfowler in Scotland. 


By JOHN GUILLE MILLaIs, F.Z.S. &c. Author of ‘British Deer 
and their Horns, ‘ A Breath from the Veldt, &c. Illustrated with a 
Frontispiece by the late Sir J. E. MILLais, Bart. P.R.A. and 8 other 
Photogravure Plates, 12 Full-page Plates (2 of which are coloured), 
and 40 Illustrations in the Text. Royal. 4to. 30s. net. 


‘No English draughtsman has ever depicted sporting subjects of this kind with a 
greater knowledge, a keener insight, a more buoyant felicity of graceful movement. 
“The Wounded Mallard” of page 132 is a proof that Mr. Millais can add the charm 
of delicate and true colouring to his power of lines. But the author of “British 
Deer” or of “A Breath from the Veldt” stands in no further need of praise.’ 

DAILY NEws, Second Notice. 


George Sutherland, M.A. 


Twentieth Century Inventions: a Forecast. 
By GEORGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. [Jn the press. 


Y 


Edmond Kelly, M.A. 
Government or Human Evolution. 
By EDMOND KELLY, M.A. F.G.S. 


Vol. I. Justice. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 
Vol. II. Collectivism and Individualism. Crown 8vo. 
[Jn the press 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D. 


The Eucharistic Sacrifice: an Historical and Theo- 
logical Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception of the Holy 
Eucharist in the Christian Church. By the Rev. ALFRED G. 
MORTIMER, D.D. Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia ; Author of 
‘Catholic Faith and Practice’ &c. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. T. T. CARTER, Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘We commend the work to the careful consideration of our readers, and we trust 
that it may do good service in recalling many to the older paths. —CHURCH REVIEW. 


P. N. Waggett, M.A. 


The Age of Decision: being Five Sermons to Young 
Men preached at Cambridge, in St. Giles’s Church, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay, and a Sermon preached at Charterhouse on 
Founder’s Day, 1900. By P. N. WAGGETT, M.A. of the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist. Crown 8vo. 2s.6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


Rev. Darwell Stone. 


Christ and Human Life: being a Course of Four 


Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral in January 1901. By 

the Rev. DARWELL STONE, Missionary College, Dorchester, 

Author of ‘Outlines of Christian Dogma’ &c. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Nearly ready. 


CONTENTS.—Christ and Judaism—Christ and Heathenism—Christ and Modern 


A History of the Christian Church, a.p. 29—324. 


By the Rev. HERBERT H. KELLY, M.A. Director of the Society of 
the Sacred Mission, Mildenhall, Suffolk. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


iw 


VOLUME FOR 1901. 
The Annual Charities Register and Digest: being 


a Classified Register of Charities in or available for the Metropolis, 
together with a Digest of Information respecting the Legal, 
Voluntary, and other Means for the Prevention and Relief of 
Distress and the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, and 
an Elaborate Index. With an Introduction by C. S. LocH, 
Secretary to the Council of the Charity Organisation Society, 
London. 8vo. 4s. 
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NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


Lysbeth: a Tale of the Dutch. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 26 Illustrations by G. P. JACOMB 
Hoop. Crown 8vo. 6s. | Nearly ready. 


LSI IS RTs 


M. E. Francis. 


Pastorals of Dorset: Stories. 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). With 8 Illustra- 
tions by CLAUDE DU PRE COOPER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 


HT. C. Batley. 


My Lady of Orange: a Romance of the Netherlands 
in the Days of Alva. By H.C. BAILEY. With 8 Illustrations by 
G. P. JAacomB Hoop. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ln the press. 


Sibyl Creed. 
The Vicar of St. Luke’s: a Novel. 


By SIBYL CREED. [Jn the press. 


Eirtkr Magnisson and William Morris. 


Three Northern Love Stories, and other Tales. 
Translated from the Icelandic by EIRf{KR MAGNUSSON and 
WILLIAM Morris. New Impression. Crown 8vo. [early ready. 


EPP PRIOLIOLOLIL LOIOL LI LOPS - 


MR. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Ballads of Down. 
By G. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, M.A. D.Lit. (‘The Poet of 
Wicklow’). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


__ This is a companion volume to ‘ Stories of Wicklow,’ by the same Author, pub- 
lished in 1886. 


Myra Swan. 
Ballast: a Novel. 


By MyRA SWAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*,"* Ballast’ is but a synonym for trouble—the trouble caused by the master 
passions of love and drink. It is the story of two step-sisters, the elder cursed with 
he hereditary millstone of drunkenness, which eventually ends in death, whilst the 
younger devotes her life to the fruitless task of trying to save her sister. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 








ABBOTT.—A History of Greece. By Evetyn Assort, M.A., LL.D. 
Part I.—From the Karliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Part II1.—500-445 B.c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Part I[I.—From the Peace of 445 B.c. to the Fall of the Thirty at Athens in 403 B.c. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ACLAND and RANSOME.—A Handbook in Outline of the 
Political History of England to 1896. Chronologically arranged. By 
the Right Hon. A. H. Dyke ACLAND and CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Annual Register (The). A Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad, for the year 1899. 8vo. 18s. 
Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-1898 can still be had. 18s. each. 
BRIGHT.—A History of England. By the Rev. J. Franck Brianr, 
D.D. Master of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


Period I.—MEDI@VAL Monarcuy: the Departure of the Romans to Richard III. 
From A.D. 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. 


Period II.—PERSONAL MoNARCHY: Henry VII. to James II. From 1485 to 1688. 5s, 


Period III.— CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: William and Mary to WilliamIV. From 
1689 to 1837. 7s. 6d. 


Period IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY: Victoria. From 1837 to 1880. 6s. 


BUCKLE.—History of Civilisation in England and France, 


Spain and Scotland. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


BURKE.—A History of Spain from the Earliest Times to the Death 
of Ferdinand the Catholic. By ULIcK RALPH BURKE, M.A. S«cond Edition. 
Edited, with additional Notes and an Introduction, by MARTIN A 8. HuME. With 
6 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. net. 


GREIGHTON.— Works by ManpEtt Creicnton, D.D. LL.D. Bishop of 
London. 


History of the Papacy from the Great Schism to the Sack cf 
Rome (1378-1527). 6 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Queen Elizabeth. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


FROUDE.— Works by James A. Frovups. 


The History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon: the Story as told by the Imperial 
Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Spanish Story of the Armada, and other Essays, Historical and Descrip- 
tive. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. Cabinet Edition. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. Cheap Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. crown 8vo 24s. 
4 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


The Council of Trent. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Life and Letters of Erasmus. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Ceesar: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 


GARDINER.— Works by Samus Rawson GarpIner. 


History of England, from the Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil 
War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


History of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, 1649-1660. 
Vol. I. 1649-1651. 8vo. 21s. Vol. IL. 1651-1654. 8vo. 21s. Vol. IIL. 1654-1656. 
8vo. 21s. 


The Student’s History of England. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
KAYE and MALLESON.—History of the Indian Mutiny, 
1857-1858. By Sir Joun W. Kaye and Colonel G. B. MALLEsuN. With Ana- 
lytical Index and Maps and Plans. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
LECKY.—Works by Witt1am Epwarp Harrtrote Leory. 
History of England in the Highteenth Century. 


Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo, Vols. I. and II. 36s. Vols. III. and IV. 36s. Vols. V. 
and VI. 36s. Vols. VII. and VIII. 36s. 


Cabinet Edition. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 
8vo. 6s. each. 


History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols 
crown 8vo. 12s. 


History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 





Democracy and Liberty. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. | Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


MACAULAY.—Works by Lorp Macavutay. 
Complete Works of Lord Macaulay. 


Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. post &vo. £4. 16s. 
‘Albany’ Edition. 12 vols. With 12 Portraits. Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 6s. each. 

History of England from the Accession of James the Second. 


Popular Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. | Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
Student’s Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ‘Albany’ Edition. 6 vols. large crown 8vo. 


12s. 38. 6d. each. 
People’s Edition. 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 16s. | ‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 6s. each. 
Critical and Historical Essays, with Lays of Ancient Rome, in 
1 volume. 
Popular Edition. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. | ‘Silver Library’ Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 


Critical and Historical Essays. 
Student’s Edition. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 6s. | ‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 6s. each. 
People’s Edition. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 8s. Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 
‘Trevelyan’ Edition. 2 vols.cr. 8vo. 98. | 


Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. | Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. Including Indian Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
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MAY.—The Constitutional History of England since the Ac- 
cession of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir THoMAS ERSKINE May, K.C.B. (Lord 
Farnborough). 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


MERIVALE.—Works by the Very Rev. Coartes Merrvazg, late Dean of 
Ely. 
History of the Romans under the Empire. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 48s. 
Popular Edition. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 


The Fall of the Roman Republic: a Short History of the Last Century of 
the Commonwealth. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


MONTAGUE.— The Elements of English Constitutional 
History, from the Earliest Time to the Present Day. By F. C. Montaaus, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SEEBOHM.—The English Village Community Examined in 
its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. By FREDSRIC SEEBOHM, 
LL.D. F.S.4. With 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo. 16s. 


SMITH.—Carthage and the Carthaginians. By R. Bosworts 
SMITH, M.A. With Maps, Plans, &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


STEPHENS.—A History of the French Revolution. By 
H. Morse STEPHENS, Balliol College, Oxford. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 18s. each. 


TODD.— Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies 
By ALPHEUS ToDD, LL.D. 8vo. 30s, net. 


TREVELYAN.—The American Revolution. Part I. 1766-1776. 
By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 8vo. 16s. . 


TREVELYAN.—England in the Age of Wycliffe. By Grorcr 


MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A. 8vo. lis. 


WAKEMAN and HASSALL. Essays Introductory to 
the Study of Constitutional History. By Resident Members of tic 
University of Oxford. Edited by HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, M.A. and ARTiiUR 
HASSALL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WALPOLE.—History of England from the Conclusion of 
the Great War in 1815 to 1858. By Sir SpeNcER WALPoLE, K.C.B. 
6 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


WYLIE.—History of England under Henry IV. By Jauzs 
HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A. one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. 1399-1404, 10s. 6d. Vol. IT. 1405-1406, 15s. (out of print). Vol. III. 1407- 
1411, 15s. Vol. IV. 1411-1413, 21s. 
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Works by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 


D.C.L. LL.D. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE 


Vol. III. 1654-1656. S8vo. 21s. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘ Those who want to know, without gloss of partiality or glamour of 
rhetoric, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, of the Cromwellian story 
must read Mr. Gardiner’s book.’ 

DAILY NEWS.—‘ For scholarship, judicial impartiality, and a detailed treatment 
that is at once exhaustive and regulated by a sense of the relative importance of things, 
this must be pronounced one of the most successful productions of the modern historical 
school,’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— Mr. Gardiner is one of the most patient, impartial, diligent 
historical investigators whom England has ever produced, and the wonderful manner in 
which he works his way into his difficult subject, penetrating every labrinth and by-path, is 
beyond all praise.’ 

TIM ES.— Marked by all the maturity and sobriety of judgment, and by all the patient 
and exhaustive research which historical students have long learnt to associate with Mr. 
Gardiner’s work. . . . The volume traces and records with masterly analysis the gradual 
transfurmation of Cromwell from the leader of the Puritan revolt into the European 
statesman, still cherishing his religious ideals, but bent before all things on consolidating 
the power of England as the mistress of commerce and of the seas.’ 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 4 vols. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS: 2 Reply to Father Gerard. 


With 8 Illustrations and Plans. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 878 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
*,* Zo be had also in Three Volumes, price 48. each. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY: a Companion 


Atlas to Gardiner’s ‘Student’s History of England.’ Edited by SAMUEL KAWSON 
GARDINER, M.A. LL.D. With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, &c. Fep. 4to. 5s. 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 8.0. 55-a.v. 1895. With 
67 Woodcuts and 17 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE FIRST TWO STUARTS AND THE PURITAN 
REVOLUTION, 1603-1660. With 4 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Epochs of Modern History. 


THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-1648. With a Map. Fep. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [Zpochs of Modern History. 
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NEW NOVEL BY LADY RIDLEY. 


THE BARON DE BOOK WORMS IN ‘PUNCH’ :— 


‘All her people ave of flesh and blood. One seems to have met them 
somewhere. Lady Ridley certainly has. It is a long time since my 
Baronite read a novel which had about it such atmosphere of reality. 
An additional charm to the story is its partial framework in the old 
manor-house, Waynstede, with its ancient ruins, its park, tts skies, tts 
moor, and its ever-changing greenery. | 

‘“ Anne Mainwaring” confirms the impression conveyed by the 
“ Story of Aline,” that the new century is dowered with a new novelist 
vanged close by the limited circle of first-class women writers. If need 
be, we will wait another five years for a novel from Lady Ridley. 
But she must go on. 





ANNE MAINWARING 


BY ALICE RIDLEY. 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE STORY OF ALINE.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 











SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 
‘A clever character study.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
‘A clever bit of impressionism, graphic, suggestive, significant, so far as it 
goes, in which different people will see different lights and meanings.’ 
SPEAKER. 
‘The novel has undoubted distinction and sincerity. It should enhance the 
reputation of the author.’ 
ACADEMY. 
‘« Anne Mainwaring ” would be a suitable reply to that oft-repeated question : 
Now, tell me the name of a nice, interesting, new novel.’ 
STANDARD. 


‘The book is a good bit of work, well written, and full of charm, and the 
story is one to be read.’ 
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WORDS 


AND THE 


THINGS. 


FOR WHICH WORDS STAND. 


In these days a man of active mind has 
an almost unlimited range for his interests 
and his curiosity. The world which is 
brought before him every morning by the 
agency of his newspaper, to take but one 
example, is disturbingly wide. He cannot 
turn without catching sight of some fresh 
field of human enterprise or achievement. 

“ Modern methods annihilate space 
and time.” Every day brings some fresh 
instance of the triumph of modern science 
over the difficulties of natuve to make us 
realize howslight 
are the limita- 
hi ‘Wal tions of time and 


High Rellef.—The Rondanini mask of Medusa in the Glyptothel, distance upon the 
unich — illustrating the late beautified type of the Gorgon. energetics activ- 


[See Article RelieZ, THE CENTURY, Vol. VL., p. 5062.) 





ity of our race. 
We need but compare the old-time method of travelling by 
stage-coach, or on horseback, with the modern mile-a-minute 
expzess train or the swift-rushing automobile, to appreciate 
how near each other are the farthest points. We need but 
think of the telegraph and the long-distance telephone, of 
messages that traverse the air by wireless telegraphy, or flash 
thousands of miles 
under the sea by the 
submarine cable, if 
we would compre- 
hend how in these * Arventan Lace. 

latter days a man’ “* *"VG4N biasol 
may be in two places at the same time. The 
whole world’s progress, as it shapes itself out 
of the ceaseless activities of men and nations 
in the most distant quarters of the globe, is 
displayed before the eyes of millions of readers, 





Phelp’s Electromotor Printing-telegraph. 
[See Azticle Telegraph, THE CENTURY, Vol. VIII, p. 6214.) 
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R isk, THE CENTURY, Vol. VI, p. 5149.' 





Totem Posts, Canadian Pacific Coast. 
[See Article 7o/em, THE CENTURY, Vol. VIIL., p. 6399.) 





within 

almost said within a few minutes— 

after the actual occurrence. As a 

natural consequence, the thought and 

interest of the average man in these days 

reach out to the farthest ends of the earth. 

The Great Question-Answerer 
It is obvious, then, that where there is such 

an immense range of interest there must be many 





few hours—we had 


topics constantly emerging into notice which require 
explanation ; many subjects suggested of which 
we had never heard before, but of which we would 
learn at once; many a point raised which we would 
like to understand ; many a question suggested 
which we would desire answered. 

There is one work of reference 
in the world which supplies such 
information in the most compact 
and accessible form. That work is “Tug Century.” Its 225,000 entries, 
500,000 definitions, and 100,000 encyclopedic articles, 
will answer more questions on a greater variety of subjects 
and in a shorter time than any other work in the world. 
A celebrated man, with a turn for epigram, has styled it 
“the great question answerer of the age.” 


The Plan of ‘‘The Century.” 


The aim of Tue Century is to put the reader in 
complete possession of the word and the thing for which 








it stands, 
and it 
gains its 
aim by 
various 

Rhinoceros Hornbill (Auceros rhinoceros). 
methods, [See Article Hornbill, THE CENTURY, 


fw “om 
there is space here to distinguish but the 
following few : 

1. THe Century defines the meanings 
of words. This is the most obvious means 
of elucidation. The meanings which THE 
Century gives are founded upon the true 
scientific basis of a comparison between vast 
numbers of passagesin which t!:e words occur. 


The Ancestry of Words. 

2. Tue Century traces English words 
back to their German or their Romance 
homes, and farther still to the sources of all 
Aryan languages, bringing forward always 
as companions on the voyage corresponding 
words from allied tongues. 





FROM AMONG THE 7,500 ENGRAVINGS IN “THE CENTURY,” (P. T.0.) 















300,000 Quotations. 


3. Quotation is the swiftest and the finest, 
as it is certainly the most beautiful, method of 
teaching the use of words. Just as the whole of 
the English language is reviewed in the pages of 
THE CENTURY, 80 a great portion of English litera- 
ture is contained in the 300,000 quotations. 


Complete and Accurate. 


4. But words stand for things, and wherever 
the word demands it the definition is followed by 
cyclopedic additions. It has been the aim of 
the specialists in charge to give the reader a 
complete and accurate description, which should 
include all the information he might require. 


Pictorial Illustration. 


5. As Tue Century illustrates meanings 
with quotations, so it illustrates the objects = 
which words represent by means of its 7,500 Orang-utan ‘Simia satyrus). 
pictures. [See Article Orang-ufan, THE CENTURY, Vol. V., p, 4137 ] 


The Right Word in the Right Place. 


6. Tax Century supplements its defivitions with a valuable discussion of synonyms, 
treating in all some 7,000 words by this delicate method of analysis. 

Tue Times, convinced of the very valuable nature of s ich a work, has arranged to place 
it within reach of the public by reducing the price by 40 per cent., and ‘by also allowing 
the reduced price to be paid by degrees. The subjoined Inquiny Form will bring full details 
of he bargain, as well as a free copy of “‘ Words and ‘Things,’ described below. The 
present low. prices will only hold good for a short time. Inquiries, therefore, should be 
sent in at once. 


; A Bound Book of 94 Pages, Free. 


Tue Times hasprepared,at a considerable cost, a large quarto book, descriptive of THECENTURY, 
entitled “ Words and Things,” containing 388 beautifully engraved illustrations. This bovk 
(12} in. by 9} in.) will be distributed post free upon application to all who are really 
interested in such a work of reference as ‘THe CenTuRY. (See Inquiry Form below.) 

Among the subjects with which the book deals are Insurance and the Histor) 

of Lloyd’s; Enteric Fevers; Ships and Yachts, ancient and modern ; 

Lon Dialect and Colloquial English, as employed by Burns and Kipling ; 

G Foreign Words in English Use; the X-Ray and Electricity ; Speak- 

ing Machines; Coins,ancient and a ; Sg gap 

“Lys and Serpents that poison ; Signs of the Weather ; Sea 

™ Che Cimes re ae: Food and pe sell Marine Bovatiens at ed 
; ; vee ; and Man-killing Apes; The Jargon of the Law 
ee gg ote ; Courts | an the Stock Exchange; sonie 
PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, E.C. Feathered Freaks—the Ostrich, a 
Please send me a free copy of Feathered Came!; the Sword-bear- 
“Words and Things,” with Order Form ing Humming Bird; The Nur- 
and full details of the offcr of “‘ The Century” _fery Dinner—a page for 
by “‘ The Times.” Children ; Lace and Real 
Lace; the Chinese 

Name Fabia w Question; and 
ae ae the story of 


, Cant and 
Rank or Occupation Ly eee Pe at SM 3, J Slang; 


LO l 
Address 








Volumes of “THE CENTURY” in the different Bindings, and a specimen of the s 
: e ’ pecial Bookcase made for 
“ THE CENTURY,” may be inspected, and orders booked, at the Office of * The Times,"’ Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





WORKS BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LISBEeIn: 


A TALE OF THE DUTCH. 
With 26 Illustrations by G. P. JACOMB HOOD. 


Nearly ready. 





BLACK HEART AND 


WHITE HEART, 


And other Stories. With 33 Illus- s. d. 
trations 6 0 


SWALLOW : 


A Tale of the Great Trek. With 
8 Illustrations 


SHE. 
With 32 Illustrations 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 


With 31 Illustrations 
HEART OF THE 
WORLD. 
With 15 Illustrations... 
JOAN HASTE. 
With 20 Illustrations 
THE PEOPLE OF 


THE MIS. 
With 16 Illustrations... 


MONTEZUMA'S 


DAUGHTER. 
With 24 Illustrations... 


COLONEL QUARITCH. , 
With Frontispiece and Vignette 3 
CLEOPATRA. 
With 29 Illustrations 


BEATRICE. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 
With 51 Ilustrations 

NADA THE LILY. 
With 23 Illustrations 

ALLAN’S WIFE. 

With 34 Illustrations ... 
THE WITCH'S HEAD. | 
With 16 Illustrations... 
MR. MEESON’S WILL. 

With 16 Illustrations 
DAWN. 

With 16 Illustrations 
DR. THERNE... _... 
THE WORLD'S DESIRE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD and 


MAIWA’'S REVENGE ... 


trations 





ANDREW LANG. With 27 Illus- 





A FARMERS YEAR: 


Being his Commonplace Book for 1898. 
With 86 Illustrations by G. Leon Lirrzz. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





FIELD.— Written in the simplest and most unstudied style, it reveals a true instinct 
of observation and an unusually delicate touch with Nature. It is doubtful, indeed, if 
Mr. Haggard has done anything much better.’ 


OUTLOOK.— A highly interesting journal, and presents a clear picture of the cares 
and thoughts of a farmer of standing.’ 
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OETZMANN &CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road). 


60 & 61 Grafton Street, DUBLIN. 75 Union Street, RYDE. 


AN IMMENSE SAVING IN THE COST OF 
, HOUSE FURNISHING CAN BE EFFECTED BY 
Blegant. W WROT. CONSULTING OETZMANN & CO.'S 
- STAND, ittetwi “TLLUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE FURNISHING.’ 


° alescent glass 





older, complete, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
Zins, high, 1/11 
9} ins. high, ait ADDITIONAL SHOWROOMS HAVE BEEN ADDED 






TO THE ANTIQUE AND SUPERIOR SECOND-HAND 
FURNITURE DEPARTMENTS. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED. 








COMFORTABLE BOX OTTOMAN COUCH, with oning seat and HANDSOME INLAID 


pillow- a « covered with artistic eoteans, interior neatly lined URNSTAND or PEDESTAL, 
with sateen . ns ; ae £1126 





THIRD IMPRESSION. 
‘A delightfully exciting novel.'.—GUARDIAN. 


IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 
With 8 Illustrations by D. MURRAY SMITH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A stirring story.—WORLD. 

‘It is altogether a most exciting and cleverly-constructed story.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘The novel will maintain the high reputation which Mr. Marchmont has already 
gained.’ —PERTH CONSTITUTIONAL. 

‘Should take its place with the most successful romances of its type. _ The 
illustrations are good.’-YORKSHIRE Post. 

‘Mr. Marchmont’s previous confections of fact and fiction are excellent of their 
sort ; his latest is his best and most convincing. ’—ENGLISH MAIL. 

: This is a story of Russian intrigue in Bulgaria, and, although politics and 
conspiracy largely dominate its pages, yet its love-scenes and adventures are realistic 
and fascinating.’—SKETCH. 

‘ The story fairly bristles with exciting incidents, in every chapter is a hair- breadth 
escape from sudden death, a perilous enterprise successfully accomplished, or the 
results of failure dexterously evaded.’ BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE. 
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The LANCET says— 
‘Mr. Benger’s admirable preparation.’ 


The LONDON MEDICAL RECORD says— 


It Is Invaluable.’ 





‘Retained when all other Foods are rejected. 


COLD MEDAL awarded Health Exhibition, London. 





FOOD ror 
INFANTS, 


INVALIDS, 


and the 


AGED. 


Benger’s Food is 
Sold by Chemists, &c., 
everywhere. 

















WORKS BY MRS. DE SALIS ON COOKERY, ETC. 


CAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA 
MODE. Fifth Impression. 1s. 6d, 


DOGS: a Manual for Amateurs. Second Impression. | 
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LA MODE. Third Impression. 1s. 6d 
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MODE. Fifth Impression. 1s. 6d. 
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Rose’s 


Lime 


FLEAS Bucs. MOTHS, BEETLES. 
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Cordial 


Is absolutely the Purest and Best Beverage. 





Juice 


Cools and Purifies the Blood. 





NOTES oN BOOKS 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 
No. CLXXXIV. FEBRUARY 28, 1901. 


*.* Copies of Notes on Books are for- 
warded Sree by post by Messrs. LONGMANS 
& Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London. E.C.; or 
91 and $3 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A.; 
or 32 Hornby Road, Bombay. 
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My Lady of Orange.’ 
By H. C. BatLey. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE JUSTICE OF DIEDRICH SONOY. 


HAT very morning rode into the town Diedrich Sonoy, Governor 

of North Holland, and summoned certain people to attend 

on him at once—Colonel van Cornput, Gaspar, the burgomaster, 
and two worthy aldermen. 

‘T have called you together, gentlemen, to take into considera- 
tion the case of John Newstead, accused by Colonel van Cornput 
of treason,’ said Sonoy. 

‘Nay, sir, judged by me,’ cried Cornput. 

‘And accused, I think, gentlemen? You, who assisted at the 
trial, may perhaps inform me?’ said Sonoy dryly. 

‘True enough,’ quoth Gaspar. 

‘ But, sir, I am at a loss to understand why this trial is to be 
repeated,’ said Cornput. 

‘Do you question the orders of the Prince, sir ?’ 

‘No; but I am a man set in authority 





‘And a man under authority,’ quoth Sonoy. ‘Enough. I 
came to do, and not to quarrel with any man. You are those who 
judged John Newstead. I learn that you are all of one mind as 
to his guilt, but differed as to the sentence.’ 

‘Ach, we were of one mind,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘So I have heard. And now, gentlemen, I recognise that this 
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letter ’—he tapped it with his finger—‘ that this letter is evidence 
of the strongest. So far, well—or ill. But this is all.’ 

‘And enough,’ cried Cornput. 

‘ Ay, ’tis enough,’ quoth Gaspar, with a chuckle. 

‘You take it lightly, gentlemen. I gather that you made no 
further enquiries, Colonel van Cornput ?’ 

‘What need of more?’ cried Cornput. 

‘Why did you not try to obtain confirmation in other ways ?’ 

‘Because I mistrusted the man from the day he rode into 
Delft, and in this fine scheme for saving Breuthe I saw only a 
traitor, found out, atoning by a second treason. Then, when this 
came into my hands, was I not to use a weapon put into my 
hands by God ?’ 

‘ Vid Vitelli, grunted Gaspar. 

‘Silence!’ said Sonoy sharply. ‘Take care, Colonel van 
Cornput, that you do not mistake your own desires for God’s. I 
ask you again, why did you seek for no further evidence among 
the soldiers? Why did you not question Zouch, the quarter- 
master, Henri Vermeil, the 

‘The traitor!’ cried Gaspar. ‘The traitor himself! He 
sent the Spaniards to Veermut. He taught Vitelli to write this 
letter.’ 

They looked at him, all amazed, and Sonoy’s jaw fell, and 
Cornput’s face was like the faces of the damned. 

‘ Your evidence, your evidence,’ said Sonoy. 

‘My evidence? Myself, Mistress Gabrielle de St. Trond, and 
the Yellow Pig !’ 

‘Do not jest with me, sir,’ cried Sonoy. 

‘Not a whit,’ quoth Gaspar. And then he told them the 
tale, there, in the big justice-room at the town-hall, rolling it out 
with strange oaths and sharp twists of speech, flourishing his fist 
under the poor burgomaster’s nose, and crashing his hand down 
on the table till the papers jumped and fluttered away and the 
windows rattled. 

‘And so he’s all ready for hanging! Gott! he won’t stretch 
the rope far,’ grunted Gaspar at last. 

‘This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes !’ 
said the burgomaster slowly. 

‘Umph !’ said Gaspar. 

‘Send for the two prisoners,’ quoth Sonoy, ‘and send for your 
witnesses. This is the hall of justice, and justice I will do and 
justice I will have to the last hair’s weight.’ 

When J came into the big dimly lighted room, and saw my 
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judges of a few days before, with Sonoy added to them, I thought 
it was to hear Cornput’s doom against me allowed, and I drew 
myself up and stiffened my shoulders. At least they should see I 
did not fear man. But as I looked at them I saw Gaspar’s great 
sides shaking. I glanced at his face, and cordieu ! I will swear 
he winked. 

There was a bustle at the back of the room, and I heard one 
of my knaves crying: 

‘Come along, monsieur, /a-bas to the scaffold—trip it gaily! 
Oh, here we are!’ and Vermeil came in between two of our best 
men. I looked round, and my eyebrows went up in surprise. 
Vermeil gave me one side glance from his green eyes, and I 
guessed—oh, I guessed much then! Silence succeeded, till at 
last came in two others—a little fat man in an apron, pleased 
with himself but rather frightened of the rest of us, and Gabrielle! 
The dark blue eyes met mine, and I forgot there was a court 
there, forgot I was under sentence of death, forgot everything 
but those deep dark eyes. Then she looked away, and the blood 
surged up her white neck, and a blush passed over all her face 
and hid itself at last in the curls of that golden hair. Her 
eyelids were red. I remember thinking she must have been 
weeping too much. I did not know how she had spent that last 
night. 

‘ Accusations have been laid against you, John Newstead, and 
against you, Henri Vermeil. The first charge has been heard 
once. You, Lieutenant Wiederman, have a statement to make 
about the second ?’ said Sonoy. 

‘A statement? A curse with reasons!’ And Gaspar told 
again the story of that wine-party at the Yellow Pig, while I 
stood listening eagerly, with my mouth twitching into a smile. 
And Vermeil stood like the devil’s ghost. The gruff voice went 
on, and he told of the plan that was laid in Gabrielle’s room, and 
my head went round and round in a whirl. Gaspar stopped. 

‘The host of the Yellow Pig,’ said Sonoy sharply, while I 
stood like a man in a dream, and Vermeil bit his lip hard and 
clenched his hands. 

But there was a scuffle at the door, and in burst Zouch and 
half a dozen men. . 

‘See here, master governor,’ he cried, ‘ you want evidence, and I 
bring you some. I went to the captain in prison, and offered to take 
him out, but the cursed fool would not come Zouch paused 
for breath, and Gabrielle looked at me with a little smile that 
112 
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told me she knew it, and Gaspar chuckled, and Sonoy’s stern face 
relaxed. Zouch went on: ‘Laugh, do you? Ho! The captain 
told me he would abide by the justice of Orange. Well, you 
seem to have found the right man now,’ and he scowled at 
Vermeil. ‘But, I say, let you justicers take care lest we pluck 
you all down by the ears!’ 

‘The long-armed quartermaster!’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘The host of the Yellow Pig,’ repeated Sonoy, looking at 
Zouch, and waving him to a seat without speaking. For Sonoy, 
the look was not harsh. Mine host came forward. 

‘Yesterday, most illustrious, I was fortunate enough to 
receive a large amount of best Rhenish wine : 

‘Never mind the wine, little man; it’s drunk,’ grunted 
Gaspar, with a chuckle. Three feet away from him stood 
Vermeil, looking from him to me, from me to him, with sharp 
flashing eyes and his teeth showing, like a weasel in a trap. 
Jests passed by Vermeil in that hour. 

‘But, your honours, what happened while the wine was being 
drunk I know no more than if I had drunk it myself.’ Vermeil 
made a little sound in his throat. ‘Though, indeed, the noble 
lieutenant sang loudly. But after j 

Gaspar grunted out a question to Sonoy : 

‘ Was the lieutenant sober when he went away ?’ said Sonoy, 
sharply. 

‘Ah! it was marvellous, most illustrious, after the wine he 
had drunk: he was sober as a judge!’ 

Gaspar looked at Sonoy, and Sonoy nodded. Then: 

‘Mistress Gabrielle de St. Trond,’ he said. 

She came forward, and I looked away : 

‘I went to the Yellow Pig with a letter written in a hand- 
writing like Chiapin Vitelli’s, and a bag of money. And that 
man gave me a receipt for the money, thinking it came from the 
Spaniard. Then he said that but for Master Newstead coming 
up he would have let all the burghers with my father fall into 
Alva’s hands.’ 

‘O did he ?’ cried one of the aldermen. 

‘ But, mistress,’ quoth Cornput, ‘ but, mistress, if you went to 
him with this letter, how was it he did not know you ?’ 

‘I went—in soldier's clothes,’ she said softly, and the blush 
came up into her face again. For a moment she looked at me and 
her lips trembled, and I saw her bosom rise and fall in a long 
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happy sigh. Cordiew! I tell you I was glad that ever the plot 
came into Vermeil’s head. 

‘Oh, in soldier’s clothes !’ said Cornput, with a sneer. 

‘Teufel ! yes, and who has a better right? I tell you, my 
judicious colonel, but for a quicker parry than you ever dreamed 
of she would be dead in soldier’s clothes now !’ 

The thing was coming home to me at last, for I had been 
half-dazed by it all, and such thoughts as I had were for 
Gabrielle. But now I began to remember little things Vermeil 
had done, little things Vermeil had said, that all pointed the same 
damning way. 

Vermeil stood with his olive skin paled to a sickly colour, and 
his lips set firm, eyeing us sideways nowand again. He knew it 
was death now. 

‘Mine host, come up, come up,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘You were listening: did you hear what Mistress St. Trond 
has said ?’ Sonoy asked. 

‘By St. Boniface, yes, most noble, every word and a great 
deal more! O, your honours, such a villain I had never dreamed 
of 1” 

‘Ach, never mind your dreams !’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘Is that all, lieutenant ?’ Sonoy asked. 

‘All? Gott! no. Look, there’s the rest, and Gaspar pointed 
out Vermeil standing there green-faced, dull-eyed, with his teeth 
near meeting in his lip. The stains of last night’s wine, the 
dust of the morning’s scuffle, were still on his coat, and it was 
torn at the collar too by Gaspar’s grip. 

‘Henri Vermeil, have you anything to say?’ Sonoy said 
sharply. Vermeil stood silent, with the eyes of us all fixed on 
him. Gaspar laughed. 

Then Sonoy turned to me: 

‘John Newstead, you have been near suffering a great injus- 
tice. You have already borne much, and you have shown your- 
self a gallant gentleman and a true servant of the Prince in spite 
of all. We owe you much, sir, and your bearing under this 
charge has not lessened the debt. So far well.’ I turned half- 
confused, and saw Gabrielle’s eyes dancing with joy, and a smile 
hovering round her lips. Sonoy did not look at her. He shifted 
his chair with a grating noise, and : 

‘Henri Vermeil,’ he cried, ‘you have been found guilty of 
treason against the Prince of Orange, and your own captain, and 
the town of Breuthe. You shall be hanged by the neck, cut 
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down while you are still alive——’ Pah! you will not wish to 
hear that tale told in full ; but Sonoy rolled it out with unction. 
Still Vermeil stood silent. Gabrielle’s eyes were big with horror 
and darkened by tears. She looked at me. 

‘Sir,’ I cried to Sonoy, ‘ sir, if I have done any service to the 
Prince, then in return I ask this man’s life !’ 

Vermeil’s eyes fixed eagerly on Sonoy, and there was a little 
stir in the court. Diedrich Sonoy shook his head. 

‘The Lord do so unto me and more also if I spare you one 
pang!’ he said slowly. 

And then, then, Vermeil caught a dagger from one of his 
guards, and turned towards me. 

‘Did you think I would take my life at your hands ?’ he cried 
with a last flash of hate, and he drove the dagger into his throat. 
But his life had not been offered him. He fell back on the floor 
with a dull thud, and his guards bent over him and for a moment 
there was silence. Then one looked up: 

‘A clean stroke!’ said he, and there was silence again. 

‘Ach, I always knew he was a coward,’ grunted Gaspar, and 
that was the epitaph of Henri Vermeil. 

Rushing up the hall while we all stood amazed came a lank 
figure covered with mud and reeking with sweat. In his hand 
he carried a stick, and the stick he flung down on the table before 
Sonoy. 

‘ Dispatches from Alkmaar !’ he cried, and he fell on the floor 
and was asleep in an instant. 

I started towards the table; all of us surged forward. Sonoy’s 
voice rang out sharply : 

‘ Let all withdraw!’ he cried. ‘Master Newstead, I am glad 
to be able to command your counsel; and yours, lieutenant. 
You too will give us your aid, gentlemen,’ he said, turning to the 
burgomaster and Cornput. ‘ Will you summon the Seigneur de 
St. Trond?’ The little company, Zouch and his men, the inn- 
keeper, Gabrielle, passed slowly out. 

‘Take away that dirt!’ said Sonoy sharply, pointing to 
Vermeil’s body, and two of the men took it by the feet and dragged 
it out. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE LAST ALLY. 


Up to the table I came, and caught Gaspar’s hand on the way, 
and we two men looked deep into each other’s eyes. Diedrich 
Sonoy made room for me beside him, and shook my hand. Corn- 
put played with the papers on the table, and would not look 
towards me, but the little burgomaster put his hand out timidly, 
and : 

‘If you will, sir——’ he began. 

‘Cordieu ! why not ?’ I cried, and I gripped his hand till his 
eyes watered. 

‘I fear we shall need the wisest counsel any man can give 
us, quoth Sonoy. ‘I wish the Prince were here.’ I looked at 
him questioning fashion. ‘He lies on a sick bed at Delft,’ 
quoth he. 

‘He is in no danger?’ I said anxiously. 

‘Nay, I hope not: but no man can do the work of a whole 
nation and feel no strain.’ 

Laurenz de St. Trond came in quickly, and Sonoy rose to 
greet him. 

‘Task for your counsel on dispatches from Alkmaar,’ Sonoy 
began: then, seeing St. Trond’s eyes on me: ‘ Perhaps you are 
surprised, but——’ 

‘Nay, I am not surprised,’ said St. Trond. 

Gaspar had been fumbling among the papers on the table, and 
then in the clothes of the messenger who lay asleep on the floor. 

‘ Teufel ! where are the despatches ?’ he burst out. Sonoy 
turned. 

‘ Hidden on him, it is likely,’ he said. 

‘Then they are under his skin,’ grunted Gaspar. ‘Come, 
wake up, my friend,’ and he shook the sleeper hard, but the fel- 
low only grunted. 

‘ Cordieu ! let be; the man will break else!’ cried I. ‘ Why 
did he bring a stick, think you ?’ and I caught it up and looked 
at it. It was thick, but not over heavy. I rose, pushed back my 
chair, and tried to break it. Cordiew! ’twas stout asa beam. I 
drove the point of my dagger in and split it. At the top it was 
hollow, and there lay a roll of parchment. I handed it to Sonoy. 
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‘To Diedrich Sonoy, Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of 
North Holland. 


‘We have beaten back one storming party, and they have not 
tried us again. Our powder is all but gone. Our food is scanty. 
Till the tenth day of October we may hold out. We hope for 
relief—PETER ZERAERTS, Burgomaster.’ 


Sonoy read it slowly, and our faces all grew grave. ‘Till the 
tenth day of October!’ he repeated. 

There was a long silence, only broken by the burgomaster’s 
fingers tapping the table. 

‘The fools, the fools, why must they take sides in the summer ?’ 
grunted Gaspar at last. Sonoy waved his hand. 

‘If the Spaniards lost a thousand in the storm there are fifteen 
thousand still ?’ said I. 

‘Fifteen thousand!’ answered Sonoy. ‘And to-day is the 
twenty-sixth of September.’ 

‘There is nothing to be done,’ quoth Cornput airily. ‘We 
must hope for the best.’ 

‘ There is no best,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘ We are in God’s hands,’ said the burgomaster. 

‘ Like toys,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘We might, of course, attack Don Frederico,’ said Cornput. 

‘With what? Popguns ?’ quoth Gaspar. 

‘What say you ?’ said Sonoy, turning to me. 

‘There is little to say, I answered. ‘Hope for the best? 
Yes, you may do that if you can; but I see little to hope for. 
To attack Don Frederico is folly—crime. There is no chance, no 
barest chance of success ; and failure leaves Breuthe open to him.’ 

‘And yet you might have crushed Alva,’ said Cornput veno- 
mously. 

‘I might. That I was wrong is not to the purpose. There 
was achancethen. One thousand against three it was then; fifteen 
thousand to six hundred it would be now. We can do nothing.’ 

Sonoy looked at Gaspar. 

‘And so say I,’ quoth he. 

A map lay on the table by Sonoy, and I bent over it. 

‘We are helpless,’ said St. Trond sadly. The burgomaster 
looked up: 

‘We were helpless once in Breuthe,’ he cried. 


I looked from the map to Sonoy, and I saw his eyes were on 
it too. 
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‘Alva was weak; there was hope for you. There is only 
despair for Alkmaar,’ quoth Gaspar. 

‘There is—despair,’ said Sonoy slowly, without looking up, 
and he put his finger on the map, where a thick red line marked 
the end of the sea, and he moved his finger slowly along so that I 
saw it. To and fro his thin white finger moved, up and down the 
line of the coast, like a sentry on guard. We were all silent. I 
watched Sonoy’s finger, and my eyes grew bigger, and my hands 
clenched as I watched it and knew what he meant. Gaspar 
lolled back in his chair, looking at us lazily from half-shut eyes, 
with a smile on his face. St. Trond gazed across the room 
through the window at the houses across the street; but, as I 
think, he did not see them. The burgomaster fidgetted to and 
fro, and beat the table with his hands, and shuffled and turned 
his eyes now to us and now to Cornput, whose whole face was 
curled up into a sneer at Sonoy and me. No one spoke yet, and 
Sonoy’s finger still moved on the map. 

Then Sonoy looked up into my eyes. 

‘There is—despair!’ he repeated. In truth there was, and 
little else in the justice-room at Breuthe then. No one answered 
him, and he leant back in his chair with one hand lying along 
the arm of it. Then he began to speak slowly in a deep resonant 
voice : 

‘We are all of one mind,’ said he. ‘No force of ours can help 
Alkmaar in straits like these. There is no hope in us, as you say. 
But do not forget—in the last resort the man who cares not what 
he loses must win! We have fought alone and un-allied for long. 
The Prince has sought help everywhere, and found none. It is 
only one little corner of North Holland that still is free. If 
Alkmaar falls, that is the end.’ He paused for a moment, and 
then his voice rang out: ‘Gentlemen, we have one last ally; he 

asks our all as his price, but—the sea is stronger than Spain!’ 

‘The sea!’ cried Cornput and the burgomaster together. 

‘T have here a letter from the Prince in which he bids me 
open the sluices of the Zyp and break the dykes if Alkmaar can 
only be saved thus. I think the time has come to do it.’ Ay, 
William of Orange was a man. We looked at each other. 

‘Gott! Vitelli will run like a rabbit!’ cried Gaspar. 

‘Well, gentlemen ?’ said Sonoy. 

‘But the damage!’ cried the burgomaster. ‘The harvest is 
not in yet, and the country will be all under water.’ 

‘Naturally,’ grunted Gaspar. 
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‘But consider the losses to the peasantry, cried the burgo- 
master. 

‘ Think of the loss of Alkmaar,’ said I. 

‘ Have you counted the cost ?’ said Cornput sharply. ‘ It is well 
enough for those who have no stake in the country to talk glibly 
of ruining it,’ and he gave me an angry glance. ‘But for those 
of us who are Dutchmen born and bred it is too heavy a price to 
pay for Alkmaar.’ 

‘Has the Prince no stake in the country?’ asked St. Trond 
quietly. Sonoy sat letting us talk our own way. 

‘Then you would have Alkmaar go the way of Harlem ?’ said 
I, turning on Cornput. ‘The sack of Harlem all but ruined 
Orange ; what, then, of a second Harlem now? Cordiew! Try 
to see things as they are, Colonel van Cornput. Which is the 
worse ? The loss of one harvest, or Alva for ever ?’ 

‘Harvest or no harvest, I know free-lances find food,’ quoth 
Cornput. ‘I think of the peasants whom you know only to 
plunder.’ 

‘This is no time for insults,’ I cried. ‘I say it will be better 
for the peasants themselves that Alkmaar should be saved even 
thus.’ 

‘Even if they all starve,’ snarled Cornput. 

‘Cordieu ! Can you not see this goes further than Alkmaar ? 
Let Alva once feel that he cannot win, and it is better than the 
Empire at your back !’ 

‘That is true,’ said Sonoy. 

‘What use in driving Alva back if we ruin the land to do it?’ 
cried Cornput. 

‘You like being beaten, it seems,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘This has gone far enough, gentlemen,’ said Sonoy. ‘The 
question is, has the time come to carry out the orders of the 
Prince ?’ 

‘We have heard the letter from Alkmaar,’ said I. ‘ What need 
of more ?’ 

‘Ach, none,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘It must be done,’ quoth St. Trond. 

‘And you, Colonel van Cornput ?’ said Sonoy. 

‘ You are all agreed, it seems. I think it folly, but I shall not 
oppose it.’ 

Gaspar chuckled. 

‘I suppose it is wise,’ squeaked the burgomaster. 

‘Do not think that the ruin of the harvest is a little thing to 
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me,’ said Sonoy. ‘ No one will suppose that the Prince thinks it 
of small account ; but Alkmaar comes first. It must be done.’ 

‘They will be glad to hear it in Alkmaar,’ grunted Gaspar. 
‘Eh, my friend ?’ and he stirred the sleeping messenger with his 
foot. The man moved, turned over, and sat up rubbing his eyes. 

‘Ah! ... You have the dispatches, your honour?’ he said 
sleepily. 

‘Yes, we have found them. What is your name ?’ 

‘Peter van der Mey, carpenter, of Alkmaar, your honour. 
Will you relieve us ?’ 

‘ We shall break the dykes,’ said Sonoy. 

‘Oh, then theyll run. Truly, your honour ?’ 

‘I say it. You have come here safely. Will you go back with 
letters from me ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, your honour. Ah!.. .’ and he yawned again, 
‘I have travelled a day and a half without sleep, please your 
honour,’ he said apologetically. 

‘Good!’ grunted Gaspar, rubbing his hands. ‘Any fights, 
friend ?’ 

‘Only once, sir. Three of Alva’s Walloons. Ah! ..., I had 
to hide the bodies.’ 

‘Teufel! Three with that stick ? The brave Peter!’ 

‘Ah! .. . ifit please yourhonour...ah!...Imay... 
sleep a little,’ and he fairly fell asleep while he spoke. 

‘ Gott ! he deserves a bed, the brave Peter,’ quoth Gaspar, and 
he picked the long lean form up in his arms, and stalked off 
towards the door. 

‘Will your lieutenant take charge of the Zyp sluices ?’ quoth 
Sonoy. 

‘A good man for the work,’ said I. 

‘Ay, ay, I'll sit on the sluices,’ grunted Gaspar, looking back 
over his shoulder. 

‘ You had best have astrong guard,’ Cornput said with a sneer, 
‘or the peasants you think so much of will shut them for you.’ 

‘Let them try,’ grunted Gaspar, and went out. 

‘The peasants will not love being ruined,’ quoth Cornput. 

‘O, be silent, in God’s name, sir!’ cried Sonoy. ‘Do you 
think we love to ruin them ?’ 

‘Some of us, perhaps,’ said Cornput, with a glance at me. 

‘ Be silent !’ thundered Sonoy. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


A CHANGED MAN. 


St. Tronp and I walked back to the burgomaster’s house together, 

‘The Prince is a brave man,’ said St. Trond. 

‘Cordieu! Yes. Many of his wise servants will not love him 
for this plan—like this fool Cornput.’ 

‘You do not love Colonel van Cornput. Indeed, you have 
reason. Little things take up his mind. But I too feel for the 
peasants.’ 

‘And do you think I do not? Iam no Dutchman, like you: 
I look at things only as a soldier, you say. True enough; but I 
am not so mad as to care nothing for the loss of good corn, 
good cattle, good lives. I would give my right hand to save 
Alkmaar in another way—if it were possible.’ 

We walked on in silence for a little way. 

‘Do you remember I once told you that your deeds were like 
those of two different men?’ said St. Trond. ‘Now I begin to 
wonder if it was one man who fought for Alva, and saved the town 
by a plan like Alva’s own ; and I wonder if that man is dead, and 
in his place is another, who takes the blame for a folly of mine, 
who will not save nis own life at the cost of disobedience, and who 
tells me that he cares for our Dutch peasantry not less than I. 
Would you have spoken like that three weeks ago? Or are you 
changed ?’ 

‘I told you before I am the same man, said I. ‘If I am 
changed—why, I did not know it.’ 

‘That may be,’ quoth St. Trond, and we walked on without 
speaking again. His words hung in my mind. A changed man ? 
Well, I am not sure of it even now. There is much of the old 
free-lance spirit hangs round me still, and I do not know that 
I wish it away. I have never been a good man as Laurenz de St. 
Trond was good ; my paths have not lain that way. I have done 
things—O, more than one—from which St. Trond would have 
shrunk as fouler far than death. I have done things—and these 
more than one—in this same foul way, by lies and by murder— 
that were good—I will maintain it—good, and when done St. 
Trond thought more of the result than I. It is the same man 
that can see the good end, and that uses the foul means. 
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I remember talking with Gaspar once as I write now, and he 
sat tugging at his beard and chuckling now and again. 

‘Same man? Umph! Have you always seen these good 
ends so clear?’ quoth he. ‘Don’t be consistent and philosophical ! 
Gott! Are men run into moulds ?’ 

You cannot make war in white gloves, and above all, war 
with Alva. But have I always known what was the good end? as 
Gaspar asked. Well, I have loved a woman; that is much. I 
have loved Gabrielle ; that is more. 

We went into the house, and the door of the garden stood 
open. I saw a flutter of a pale-blue dress, and I burst out. She 
was hurrying away from me. 

‘Gabrielle!’ I cried. 

She did not turn, she did not even look towards me, but she 
flitted across the garden and sat herself down on the old stone 
seat. 

‘ Well, sir, she said, with a little smile. 

‘How can I thank you, Gabrielle?’ I said softly, and I knelt 
down and kissed her hand. 

‘Why, you might have come sooner!’ she said with the tiniest 
pout. ‘And—that is my hand!’ 

I sprang up and caught her to me and kissed her mouth and 
her eyes. 

* My dear love!’ I said. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered softly. 

There was not a sound in the bare garden. 

‘May I sit down, please?’ she said, with laughing eyes. 

‘Gabrielle, you must be very tired! And you have been 
waiting for me so long. I am very sorry, dear. You want to 
sleep !’ 

‘I have been waiting very long,’ she said, and the smile went 
away and came back. ‘Iam not tired now. Do you really want 
me to go?’ 

‘Do you think so?’ I asked with a laugh. 

‘You seem to like to look at me,’ she said, and I sat down 
beside her. 

‘Strange, is it not?’ 

‘Why, I suppose—you are trying to find out my black side?’ 
and her eyes danced. 

‘I am not such a fool!’ 

‘You would not like to see it ?’ 


‘IT can only see what is, Gabrielle.’ said I. ‘Do you know 
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your father tells me I am a changed man. Are you sure you 
recognise me ?’ 

‘Changed ?’ she asked. ‘ Yes, I seem to know you. Do you 
see yourself?’ and she turned her eyes to mine. 

‘ Yes, I see myself there,’ I said, and I kissed them. 

‘That shuts them up, you see.’ 

‘It’s a hard world. But I have not seen myself so often there 
as to be sure that I see the same man.’ 

‘The man you are to me is there.’ 

‘Gabrielle, you have not let me thank you, and you saved my 
life!’ 

‘Oh, that is not true, you know. But I like to hear you 
say it.’ 

‘And I'll say it again. You saved my life, dear!’ 

‘No. It was your lieutenant. O, he is a grand man!’ 

‘Yes, Gaspar is a friend,’ said I. ‘ Praise him as much as you 
will, love. But you dared to go to Vermeil !’ 

‘Ah, that man!’ she cried with a sob. ‘And he sat here 
yesterday—and then in the court this morning—oh !’ 

She hid her face in her hands, and the sobs shook her. 

‘My love, my love, forget him,’ I cried, and I put my arm 
round her and stroked her hair. ‘There was nothing could save 
him. It was a quick death.’ But the sobbing went on, and I 
said no more, but drew her still closer to my side. Her tears 
came quickly, and she grew quieter at last. ‘ Do you know what 
I think of most ?’ said I: 


‘ A lad came up across the down ; 
Heigho, the folly ! 
A lass went out beyond the town ; 
Heigho, the folly!’ 


I hummed the words over, and she lifted a tear-stained face 
and misty eyes to mine. 

‘You heard ?’ she murmured. 

‘Who sang it? Was it meant for me?’ 

And she gave a happy sigh. 

‘But I did not like that verse best,’ I said, and I went on: 


‘« My love I gave for good, for ill ; ” 
(Heigho, her folly !) 
* For good, for ill, yours am I still.” 
(Heigho, her folly !)’ 
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‘Yes, I sang that,’ she murmured. ‘ Were you—glad ? 

‘Did you not mean me to be?’ 

‘So you were ?’ 

‘So I was.’ 

‘Even when you did not know , 

‘Even when I did not know whether I was to be hanged or 
not.’ 

She winced a little, and then with a tearful smile : 

‘ And are you quite happy now ?’ she said. 

Alkmaar came into my head, and the dykes that were to be 
broken, but : 

‘Yes, 1am happy,’ said I. ‘And you?’ 

‘Oh—I! But you—you were always thinking about Alkmaar.’ 
You do not deceive a woman who loves you; it can only be done 
by a knave. 

‘ And would you not have me think of Alkmaar ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. I know you think you could have saved it. I 
know you did more than any other man could have done.’ 

‘But I know no man can save it now! 

‘It will fall ?’ she cried. 

‘No, it will not fall. Diedrich Sonoy will break the dykes and 
flood the country ! ’ 

‘ But the farms, and the villages, and the country folk ?’ 

‘Must all be drowned together. That is why I think of 
Alkmaar, because we are come to despair! O, we shall beat 
Alva in the end, but how many will be left to tell the tale? O 
for five thousand men at my back, and I would save the pea- 
santry !’ 

Is mine a poor love story? It may be, young mistress. 
Little, you say, has love to do with war and statecraft, and the 
things of the world. Perhaps you are right: you may be happier 
with nothing to think of but him: you like to believe he thinks 
of nothing but you. But if that is all your love means to him 
I hold him something less thana man. The love I put highest 
—cordieu ! the love we put highest—is the love that makes a 
man do. Alkmaar came between Gabrielle and me? I forgot 
her in thinking of the cause? Nay, if you know that, you know 
more of me than either Gabrielle or I. 

‘I know you would save them if it could be done,’ said she. 
‘But the poor country folk, like those at Veermut, where I was 
before you found me. It must mean death to them, even if they 
are not drowned. They will have no corn left!’ 
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‘Yes,’ I answered slowly, ‘yes. That is true. But the only 
way to save Holland is to teach Alva that we care for nothing 
but victory over him. It is no thing to take lightly; and do you 
wonder my thoughts run to Alkmaar and the peasants ?’ 

‘I would not have you forget them,’ said she sadly. ‘It 
seems to me terrible. But I trust you. The poor country folk!’ 
So we went back to the house sadly. 

The poor country folk! 


(To be concluded.) 











The Women of the Salons. 


VI. MADAME NECKER. 


HARACTER, like history, repeats itself. There is indeed 
C in every man, seen aright, an originality which makes the 
dullest human being supremely interesting: and in each life a 
drama never before played on any stage. But the type recurs. 
In Madame Necker, with her passionate heart, her cleverness 
without wisdom, her instincts in place of judgment, her talent 
for affection and for making herself and others wretched by 
that affection, every one will recognise some acquaintance of 
his own. Perhaps he will be thus the more able to feel for 
her that sympathy without which there can be no real under- 
standing. 

Suzanne Curchod is the very bright little daughter of 
a certain Louis, a Swiss Evangelical minister at Crassier, in 
Vaud. Madame Curchod is French, very pretty, very firm, very 
religious. There is by no means too much money in the little 
household. But when the baby girl is born in 1737, she 
completes a very real, pious, and modest happiness. 

Her father is so proud and fond of her that he undertakes her 
tuition himself. It is such a clever little creature from the first 
that he feels justified in giving it a boy’s education. Suzanne 
looks up into his face and learns Latin and geometry, presently 
physics and science, and possibly Greek. From what one knows 
of the famous Madame Necker, one must suppose that the little 
girl’s intellect is exclusively feminine, which is to say that she 
has a very fine intuition rather than solid reasoning powers, the 
impulsive cleverness that is brilliant but hardly sound, and the 
tendency to mistake feeling for logic which marked Mother Eve, 
and marks her daughters for ever. 

But Suzanne has not only an aptitude for head work. She 
can play on the violin and the harpsichord. She knows some- 
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thing about an unlikely instrument called the tympanum. She 
paints delightfully. When one adds that she is charmingly 
vivacious, with very blue eyes, very fair hair, the most exquisite 
girlish complexion, and all the gaiety, modesty, and freshness 
of early youth, it does not seem at all wonderful that her father 
always has a large and ever-ready supply of young ministers 
from Geneva or Lausanne to help him with his services on 
Sundays. When the day is over and the time comes for the 
divine to ride home on M. Curchod’s old horse, it appears that he 
is not the only person who feels regret at the parting. It is 
hardly a stretch of the imagination to picture Suzanne going out 
to the gate half gay, half sad, and wholly charming, on the 
pretence of giving a little sugar to the old horse, or instructions 
to the man of God on the route he should take. 

She confesses very naively that she likes best that praise—on 
her little efforts at literary composition, that is—which comes 
from the opposite sex. Compliments to one’s beauty are not less 
acceptable than compliments to one’s wit. Suzanne coquets very 
prettily with a number of persons, and permits a rather ponderous 
local genius, a certain Dariet Defoncene, to call her his ‘ modern 
Sappho, and address her in very second-rate and highly 
inflammatory verses signed ‘ Melchizedek.’ 

When she comes to Lausanne presently with her parents, she 
is the life and soul of all the dull Protestant parties in the place. 
She enjoys herself so much that she must give enjoyment to 
others. She is made President presently of a literary society 
called the Académie des Eaux, to which the local young persons 
of talent belong, and call themselves after the heroes and heroines 
of the plays and novels of the day. They write essays and verses, 
and criticise each other's compositions. They answer questions, 
such as ‘Is love sweeter by reason of its mystery?’ ‘Can the 
same kind of friendship exist between a man and a woman as 
between two men or two women?’ The Académie des Eaux is to 
them what papers and magazines are to the English youth of 
to-day. They set themselves to answer the same unanswerable or 
self-evident conundrums with the greatest seriousness and enjoy- 
ment. Not a little zest is lent to the entertainment at Lausanne 
by the fact that the members of the Académie are not exclusively 
of one sex, and sometimes find the solution of the problems by 
experience. Most of the youth are, at any rate, more or less 
in love with Thémire, or Suzanne, its head. And Thémire, 
who with her impetuous warm heart can’t help enjoying 
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admiration, dispenses her favours among them with a beautiful 
impartiality. 

It is at the Académie des Eaux, most likely, that she first 
meets the great Gibbon. The great Gibbon is nobody in particular, 
however, at present. He is only a fat English youth, who has 
turned Papist and been sent to the house of the Calvinist minister 
of Lausanne to be reconverted. He is now in character, as 
he is hereafter, a very cold and self-complacent pedant, extra- 
ordinarily vain and egotistical, with a sincere love of truth, and 
a memory and capacity for learning unequalled even in the 
eighteenth century. If it is not his genius, which a brilliant 
girl like Suzanne might easily discover before a dull world 
suspects it, it is hard to say what attraction she can find in him. 
He talks well, indeed. One may picture the local talent of the 
Académie listening to him—too polite to laugh at his awkward 
English fatness and affected manner—but only very dimly, or not 
at all, guessing the marvellous power, irony, accuracy, which that 
unprepossessing exterior covers. And listening, too, with her 
lovely expressive face and her ardent and sympathetic heart, 
President Thémire Suzanne Curchod. 

When is it that Gibbon permits himself to be boundlessly and 
extravagantly adored by her? That is always their attitude to 
each other. The ‘ Decline and Fall’ could never be sincerely in 
love with anybody but himself. 

But for Suzanne, the ministers, and. that absurd Dariet 
Defoncene, and the adoration of all the Académie is so much 
less than nothing now. They were but the false lights before 
the dawn. This is morning, noon, sunshine. One lives, one 
worships. She flings her whole heart and soul into this passion. 
She has no prudence. She speaks her love, not ashamed. She 
is the devotee before a saint—and, behold, the saint is but a stone 
effigy after all, whom the kisses of a thousand years will not warm 
into life. 

It is from the spirit of their letters one gathers the real 
state of things. Gibbon’s father disapproves of his son’s penchant. 
And the lover—save the mark !—who has condescended to find 
Suzanne learned as well as lovely, and to hope that he has made 
‘some impression upon a virtuous heart,’ yields to the paternal 
authority as a good son should, and writes to the girl, eating 
that heart out with shame and misery, that his cure is helped 
by hearing of her ‘ tranquillity and cheerfulness.’ 

Tranquillity ! this woman never knows such a feeling all her 
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life. She is not the stuff of which tranquil people are made. 
She certainly does not know it when in 1758 Gibbon goes back 
to England, and leaves her for four years without a sign of his 
existence, beyond sending her, with a frigid dedicatory epistle, 
his Essai sur Vétude de la Littératwre. He has not been man 
enough to break off their engagement decidedly and for all. He 
leaves her to hope against hope that he will come back to her. 
Her pride and her self-contempt torture her every hour. In 
four years one may well feel all ‘ the pangs of despised love.’ 

In 1762 he at last writes to break with her definitely. In 
1763 he comes back to Lausanne. His ‘ Memoirs’ relative to this 
time contain not a single allusion to her. A few days after his 
arrival, she begs him to tell her plainly that he no longer cares 
for her. When her impetuous letter has been given back to 
her, she writes on it in the depth of her humiliation : ‘ A reflect- 
ing soul is punishment enough. Every thought draws blood.’ 
Finally she meets him at Voltaire’s, at Ferney. He is so cruel 
(‘only to be kind,’ perhaps) that the next day she writes him her 
last letter. She does not spare him. He does not deserve that 
he should be spared—though when an impulsive woman flings 
herself upon a cold man’s heart, he is to be a little pitied as well 
as she. She tellshimthe truth. She tells it him at the greatest 
length, and with every line burning with indignation and wretched- 
ness ; and then thanks God that He has delivered her from ‘ the 
greatest of misfortunes, a marriage with Gibbon, and ends by 
saying that he may one day regret the loss of the ‘too honest 
and too loving heart’ he has despised. 

It would seem that this broken love-story affects Suzanne’s 
whole character. When it begins, she isa girl. It leaves her a 
woman. It finds her a very lively, pretty, vivacious coquette. It 
leaves her passionately sensitive, not a little morbid and de- 
spondent, too scrupulous in conscience, nervous, excitable, sus- 
picious. For to be betrayed is not only the bitterest experience 
of human life; it is also the most far-reaching in its effects. 
For it too often destroys trust not only in the deceiver, but in all 
men. And to be without faith in human nature generally means 
to be also without faith in God. 

In the January of 1760 Suzanne’s father dies suddenly, 
leaving his widow and daughter wretchedly poor. Suzanne 
fights poverty with not a little spirit and begins to give lessons. 
She is fighting too all the time that source of wretchedness in 
her own heart, her love for Gibbon. No one who has himself 
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been through some such period of youthful bitterness will judge 
her harshly, because her trouble makes her petulant, exacting, 
and difficult at home. That noblest fruit of sorrow—an infinite 
tenderness for the sorrows and failings of other people—is fruit 
seldom borne by a young tree. Suzanne can’t yet believe that 
happiness is not a necessary of life, and is at this time, or says 
afterwards that she is, wicked and capricious towards her mother. 
When, two years later, that mother dies, the daughter laments 
her with a passion of grief not a little hysterical. 

She is now quite alone in the world. She is so young! 
She has no money! She is so proud! And she finds one of the 
best friends of her whole life in a certain Pastor Moultou. 
Another pastor, Cayla, Moultou’s father-in-law, offers her a home 
in his house. Then, as now, the need of it brings out kindness ; 
and a world that has been called cruel vindicates itself by generous 
deeds. 

Suzanne does not lack lovers, one may be quite sure. She 
is so lonely and despairing that she very nearly accepts an offer 
of marriage from a certain barrister—simply for a home and 
peace. 

It is at Moultou’s house that she meets a gay little widow, 
Madame de Vermenoux, who is under the famous Dr. Tronchin, 
and trying to console herself for ill-health with the admiring 
society of a number of male friends. She takes an impetuous 
fancy to this very pretty Mademoiselle Curchod. Suzanne must 
come back and live with her in Paris. Suzanne’s pride is up in 
arms ina minute. It is Moultou who reasons with her and makes 
her accept so advantageous an offer. The woman who is here- 
after to rule the most brilliant society in the capital enters it 
first as an obscure dependent, who has not enough money even to 
dress herself as fashionable Paris requires, and who represents 
herself as rich to the good-natured little widow for fear Madame 
should humiliate her by presents. 

To Madame de Vermenoux’s, as, it is said, one of the charming 
widow’s admirers, comes one day a certain M. Necker, Swiss, 
bourgeois, banker, very rich, very clever, rather ugly, and 
peculiarly absent-minded. Perhaps he is so absent-minded that 
it slips his memory that his hostess is an aristocrat, and that 
though she may permit herself to flirt with a financier, she is not at 
all likely to marry him. Perhaps he is thinking exclusively of 
M. Necker. (‘Malebranche saw all things in God,’ says 
Mirabeau, ‘ and M. Necker sees all things in Necker.’) When is 
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it that the financial eye first rests with interest on Madame’s 
guest? Mademoiselle is still young, and if sorrow has robbed 
her of some of the soft and brilliant bloom which characterised 
the happy President Thémire, it has lent her face feeling, depth, 
expression. Her own clever mind can but be attracted by the 
sagacity and intelligence of the banker’s. His self-conceit—well, 
that is a quality to which her friendship with Gibbon should 
have accustomed her. That old rebuff of fortune makes her 
cautious here. Once hurt as she has been, one does not lightly 
put oneself in the way of being wounded again. Does he care 
for her? He has not said so. He goes away to Geneva, leaving 
her in suspense ; comes back to Paris, and, with his offer of 
marriage, the sunshine floods her dull world once more. 

The pair keep their engagement secret from Madame de 
Vermenoux. One fine morning they slip out quietly and are 
married. There seems not a little meanness in their conduct, 
after the kindnesses Suzanne has received from Madame. But 
there are doubtless reasons (though possibly not good reasons) for 
such reserve. 

They go to live in the Rue St. Michel le Comte, in the house 
belonging to the firm of Thelusson & Necker. They enjoy, one 
may well hope, that honeymoon happiness of which a description 
is a desecration. And presently Suzanne is writing very gaily to 
a friend, with M. Necker looking over her shoulder. ‘ Picture to 
yourself the worst-witted man in the world, so completely per- 
suaded of his own superiority that he does not see mine,’ etc., 
etc. etc. If one has never known the laughing tenderness of 
such a springtime in one’s own experience, everybody at least 
must have looked at it through other men’s eyes. 

The change which Suzanne’s marriage makes in her worldly 
prospects is very great. Instead of Madame de Vermenoux’s 
dependent, she is the mistress of a fine house and many servants. 
Her husband is very rich and not a little influential. When he 
is made Minister for the Republic of Geneva, the position gives 
him access to the Court and to the society of such men as 
Maurepas. At home his wife is very loving and brilliant, with 
curious fits of depression as a kind of reaction after a great deal 
of liveliness ; very conscientious and impetuously religious. One 
cannot think that she can ever be an easy wife to manage. Her 
very devotion to her husband, ecstatic, absorbed, and without 
sense of the ridiculous, must be difficult for a practical man to 
deal with. Yet not the less this marriage is one of the very few 
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marriages in history which seem even to the onlooker well 
assorted. M. Necker is a great financier rather than a great man. 
But besides an extraordinary sagacity, he has a sound common 
sense which makes a fine, firm background to Suzanne’s emotions. 
She cannot but respect one in whose life duty and the good of 
others are strong sentiments, even if there is some little truth in 
the mot of Madame de Marchais: ‘ M. Necker loves virtue as a 
man loves his wife, and glory as he loves his mistress.’ 

On April 22, 1766, Corinne-Delphine-Anne-Germaine Necker 
makes her entrance into the world. Madame de Vermenoux, for- 
giving much, is her godmother. Her father is infinitely proud of 
her. Suzanne is resolved as soon as ever the little girl is old 
enough to learn anything she will teach her herself. 

Before that time comes, Madame Necker finds herself the head 
of one of the most famous Salons in Paris. 

Marmontel says that she starts it as a relaxation for her 
husband. This is very possible. It is not easy to start. Unlike 
the other Salons, it is at least partly coaxed into existence by the 
husband himself. ‘The fruit of the tree of knowledge’ is then, 
as now, very often a particularly ‘aérial and unsatisfactory diet.’ 
It is becoming the fashion for the philosophers and the men of 
letters to seek pecuniary aid from financiers. And M. Necker is 
of them all the most generous. 

As for his wife, ‘ Who is this upstart ?’ say the other women 
at first. ‘A little Swiss Protestant from Crassier? Somebody’s 
poor companion, quite unnecessarily good-looking? The wife of 
a bourgeois? Bah!’ 

It is not a little curious that the Salonniére who, in contra- 
distinction to almost all her rivals, is at once young, beautiful, 
rich, and learned, should not only be the one who of them all 
finds it the most difficult to begin her Salon, but who, when it 
is at the height of its fame, is not always kindly criticised even 
by its habitués. 

Diderot says he first comes because she bothers him to do so. 
The Abbé Galiani is a constant attendant chiefly because he 
cannot hold his own in argument against the open atheism of 
such a Salon as Baron Holbach’s, for instance; and complains a 
good deal—without meaning a compliment to her—of Madame 
Necker’s ‘ cold demeanour of decency.’ Grimm’s cool head and 
heart (his heart, says somebody, is always in the right place—the 
market-place) cannot believe in the sincerity of her warm religious 
convictions. Another friend murmurs that she is without taste 
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in dress, artificial in mind and face, and pedantic in language. 
It is said again that she never directs the conversation without 
visible effort, and suggested that her manner is too effusive, that 
that ‘ fiery soul’ expresses its convictions or prejudices too warmly 
both in looks and words, and that some of the passionate sensi- 
tiveness and nervousness which afflicts herself, afflicts her friends. 
It may be true as well that she is too keenly absorbed in the 
drama of her own life, and the far greater drama of her husband’s, 
to be very interested in other people. And for her learning—it is 
only a supremely tactful and sympathetic woman who can hinder 
learnedness from being a social hindrance to her. Madame Necker 
is too impetuous for tact as she is too concentrated for sym- 
pathy. 

But her Salon, not the less, attains a wide fame. The 
littérateurs and philosophers flock to it on Fridays, in her new 
house, the Hotel le Blanc, Rue Cléry, and presently in the 
famous Rue Bergére. On Tuesdays her intimates dine with her 
at four o’clock. In summer she receives, first at her house in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and then at the Chateau de St. Ouen, between 
Paris and St. Denis. ‘I go once a week to supper at St. Ouen,’ 
says Madame du Deffand. She speaks of her host as quite frank 
and natural, but a little bit ponderous in conversation, and very 
absent-minded. 

Suzanne has an impulsive welcome for all her guests ; knows 
how to flatter their self-love a little, it is said, though this is less 
by design than because her impetuosity leads her to say the right 
thing instead of the wrong. Some of her friends ask for her help 
and influence to elect them to the Academy. Sometimes in the 
evening she has Mademoiselle Clairon, the famous actress, to 
amuse them. She relies much less than the other Salonniéres on 
her own powers of entertaining. On a footstool at her mother’s 
feet sits the little Germaine, very bright and very precocious. When 
the Maison Necker receives at St. Quen, its guests walk about 
under the trees on the terrace, and Monsieur sends them back 
presently to Paris in his own carriages. There is a famous dinner, 
described by Grimm, at which seventeen men of letters propose 
to erect a statue to Voltaire by subscription, and the daughter 
of the good Calvinist Curchod objects, because Pigalle, the 
sculptor, wil! have the figure represented almost without any 
clothes at all. 

What has been called the‘ marsh-miasma of Salons’ can hardly 
be said to rise from this one. Its head, at least, is a passionately 
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religious woman, a faithful wife, and a severely conscientious 
mother. If she permits in her rooms a society by no means 
immaculate, that proves rather the low moral tone of her age than 
any laxity in her own virtue. It is the custom. Let any one 
try to alter the public opinion of his own time, and he will 
pardon Madame Necker that she could not change the public 
opinion of hers. 

Buffon, the naturalist, supremely pompous and self-complacent, 
and with, alas! most of the typical vices of the French philo- 
sopher of the day, is one of her faithful adherents. She admires 
the heavy pedantry of his style, and models her own upon it. 
And in Thomas’ bombastical periods—Thomas being her devoted 
worshipper for twenty years—she sees only solemnity and mag- 
nificence. Literary taste is hardly Madame’s forte. Here, as 
elsewhere, the strong biases of a warm heart lead her astray. 
Perhaps it is such a bias that makes her seek and keep Diderot, 
whom ‘it is impossible to respect or to help loving,’ and who, 
though ‘he talked as never man talked,’ is not the less ‘ utterly 
unclean, scandalous, shameless.’ Kindly old Madame Geoffrin 
scolds Suzanne’s guests—for their good. The Duchesse de Lau- 
zun is one of her attached friends. It is this Duchess who, 
married at sixteen, and abandoned by her Duc the next day, is to be 
hereafter of that noble army of martyrs who expiate others’ sins 
under the guillotine, and who mounts the scaffold with ‘that air 
of sweetness and virgin modesty ’ which once captivated Rousseau. 
Besides these are Suard, the censor of the Académie, Morellet, 
Raynal, Arnauld, St. Lambert, Marmontel, and many others. It 
is Suzanne’s ambition which loves her Salon, and her heart which 
loves to get back to the husband she worships, and the child who 
is to divide her from him. 

Her relationship to Germaine belongs to Germaine’s history 
rather than to her own. It suffices to say here that, as a mother, 
Madame Necker is governed by that passionate and morbid desire 
to do right which rules her whole life, and that she is always so 
sternly seeking the child’s real good that she has no time for the 
little tendernesses which gain a child’s heart. When is it she 
feels first for the gay and engaging little creature, who appeals 
toa side of M. Necker’s nature which the intense wife could 
never touch, a sudden and miserable jealousy? Suzanne is 
at no time a petty woman. But to see this charming, vain, 
clever, naughty little daughter taking up all the time and 
attention that once were only hers! That is too much. The 
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father spoils the child and laughs with her. They have a hundred 
little understandings from which Madame feels herself shut out. 
She watches them—when was he ever so light-hearted with her ? 
—fond, stern, and wretched. She thinks she suffers only because 
Monsieur interferes with her scheme of education. She is always 
communing on the subject with her own sore heart. She writes 
pages and pages of prayers, as ecstatic as a fasting nun’s. Her 
troubles are not lessened when Germaine grows up into a most 
vivacious and accomplished girl. The daughter must be married 
—for her good. Suzanne wants her to be the wife of Pitt, the 
great commoner. And Pitt says, ‘1 am married to my country.’ 
So in 1786, and in default of better, Germaine is given to the 
Baron de Staél-Holstein, lives near her parents, and becomes at 
length the presiding genius of their Salon in the Rue Bergére. 

Is this time, which should be the happiest, one of the most 
wretched of Madame Necker’s life? No one can lightly say that 
troubles which come chiefly from one’s own morbid temperament 
deserve no compassion. There is no cure for them but some cruel 
blow from fate. For it is only in the presence of a real mis- 
fortune one knows no imaginary ones. 

Madame sits by while the daughter, unconsciously perhaps, 
and certainly with no evil intentions, takes her adherents from 
her. They talk politics. Germaine can (and does) talk about 
anything. Madame’s bent is literary and not political. She is 
suffering much in health at this time, and her old vivacity—is 
this Thémire of Crassier and Lausanne ?—fails her. Her friends 
Thomas, Buffon, Diderot, are dying or dead. There is impassioned 
talk of the times that are coming—nay, are come—upon France. 
Madame does not need such fearful anticipations to fill her cup of 
misfortune. Her own self-torment has filled it to the brim. It 
is M. Necker who says of his wife that to make her entirely 
delightful in society she only needs one thing—to have some- 
thing to forgive herself. She seems outwardly stern, righteous, 
and cold. But what a morbid self-reproach in those prayers— 
what a mistrust of everything, of the husband who loves her so 
much, of the daughter she loves not a little! When the 
enormous task of introducing his great plans for financial and 
administrative reform makes Monsieur worried and preoccupied, 
Madame thinks he is cold to her because her beauty is fading and 
her youth gone. When he disapproves of her talent for writing 
(which indeed she turns too often to morbid uses), she offers to 
destroy her Essay on Fénélon if he will give up his direction of the 
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India Company. The inequality of the bargain does not occur to 
her. She is passionately devoted to him. But she does not rise 
to that better devotion which would have helped him to do 
his duty, even if the path to it had to be cut through her own 
heart. 

Perhaps she is easier in mind when they go to Coppet—the 
estate near Geneva which they buy in 1784. Here, in the presence 
of the great quiet mountains with their peaceful slopes of field 
and forest, her jealous mind may well be more at rest. Her 
unhappiness is always partially physical. If one could but stay 
here! If one could but get away for ever from the political 
whirlpool that engulfs one’s husband, from the social life that 
brings one into rivalry with one’s own child ! 

In 1781 M. Necker has resigned his official situation (which 
he has kept for five years) as Controller-General of the Treasury. 

From 1781 to 1788 he is out of place, though hardly out of 
power, and spends his time in schemes for the good of his country 
and in defending his past acts. In 1788 he is recalled as 
Controller-General. 

It is on July 11, 1789, when Monsieur and Madame are 
entertaining a party of friends at dinner, that he receives his 
letter of banishment from the King. He puts it in his pocket 
and says nothing. After, he tells Madame. She rises to the 
occasion as such a woman would. When there is so great a cause 
for emotion she forgets to be emotional, and only thinks of her 
husband. They order the carriage as if they were going to take 
a summer evening drive. They make an excuse to their guests. 
They tell Germaine nothing, for fear in her grief she should be 
indiscreet. If the mob—that wild mob of Paris, always in a 
frenzy of love or hatred—knows that Necker, their idol, is being 
taken from them, they will bring him back by force in triumph. 
Madame, who is in wretched health, does not even wait to change 
her dress. They never rest day or night until they reach Brussels. 
Germaine finds them there three days later, worn and travel- 
stained, and otherwise just as they left the dinner-table on that 
memorable evening. They have only reached Frankfurt when 
they receive the King’s urgent and passionate recall. The Bastile 
has fallen ; Paris is mad for the man the monarch has disgraced. 
What are the feelings of these people as they are led back in 
glory, with the mob applauding them, drums beating, music play- 
ing, ‘a host of cavalry, infantry, and citizens’ guarding them, 
children throwing flowers, women singing. and the flags of what 
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once was the Bastile waving in the air? The father and daughter 
share that ‘universal intoxication’ of joy. Perhaps Madame’s 
more foreboding soul is fearful of such a wild suecess—suspicious 
of that frenzied worship.. She is with her husband in the City 
Hall, where the people weep at his words and he seems to them 
‘asa god. He is reinstated in his high functions in the govern- 
ment, and, with his wife, takes up his residence at Versailles. 

On the morning of October 5, that great day of the Insur- 
rection of Women, when the ‘ten thousand Judiths’ advance 
upon the palace, Madame de Staél hurries there to her parents, 
fearful, as she may well be, for their safety. Outside is ‘an 
infernal host,’ ‘an immense people. Within, M. Necker hastens 
to the King. His wife follows him to the Salon next the King’s, 
that whatever be her husband’s fate she may share it. In this 
supreme crisis, when every moment one lives through makes 
history, she would seem to be at her best and her serenest. The 
next day, when the Queen returns from that immortal scene on 
the balcony, when Lafayette kisses her hand and the fickle people 
shout ‘ her name to the very clouds,’ it is to Madame Necker she 
turns saying, sobbing, ‘ They force the King and myself to go to 
Paris with the heads of our bodyguard borne on the pikes.’ 

Suzanne is spared that cruel scene, and drives back to the 
capital with her husband and daughter on a smiling autumn day 
through the Bois de Boulogne. What is in her heart ? Can her 
husband even now save France? He himself says it is too late. 
The tide rushes on to the Terror, and a greater than Necker could 
not stem it. Suzanne implores him to retire to save himself, 
before that public feeling, upon which no man can rely for an hour, 
turns against him and makes salvation impossible. She has 
always been for peace and obscurity. Who shall say that when 
they go to Coppet, but a little more than a year after that great 
recall to power, the wife’s heart is all sad? They leave their 
country indeed in a condition past hope. The world that 
began so brilliantly for her husband lies in ruins at his feet. 
But now the wife who has been a part of his life may perhaps be 
all of it! If Madame Necker has some such feelings, she is not 
the first woman who has known them, and will not be the last. 

The arrival at Coppet in September 1790 is dismal enough. 
M. Necker writes much. Suzanne has a gloomy room looking 
out over the park, and falls into that old bad habit of brood- 
ing, brooding, brooding. Gibbon comes over from Lausanne, 
where he is writing his ‘ Roman Empire,’ to stay with them. He 
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has stayed with them before this in Paris, and they have a com- 
fortable friendship for him and a very sincere admiration for his 
talents. Does he or Suzanne remember those old days when they 
first met? He writes of her to Lord Sheffield: ‘ Madame 
Necker’s outward manner is better; mais le diable n’y perd rien.’ 
And she loves her husband with that absorbing devotion which 
admits no other affection. Madame de Staél comes from the 
red heart of the Revolution to join her parents, and Coppet is 
a shelter for many refugees. 

Madame Necker’s condition of health is now very unsatis- 
factory. Her conduct to her mother at that bitter time— 
how many long years ago!—preys upon her mind. Perhaps 
Coppet itself, with its thick dark avenues of trees and great 
solitary rooms, is not very good for a melancholy temperament. 
She tries to collect her friends in the neighbourhood round her; 
but can she help thinking often of an earlier visit here, when 
they saw her famous and prosperous? M. Necker, ‘abandoned 
by his friends, vilified by his enemies, disowned by his country,’ 
cannot always be a cheerful companion. 

By 1792 Madame is really ill. The great doctors see her. 
But who can minister to a mind diseased? A happy temperament 
is either a gift from the gods or the fruit of one’s own effort. If 
no one could give ease and rest to the fortunate young wife of the 
successful banker, how shall they find it for this grey-haired 
woman? A passionate loathing for Coppet takes possession 
of her heart. She is moved to Robe, whence she writes her 
farewell letter to her husband, which he must read after her 
death. She thinks her soul will still watch over his fate. Before 
this she has had a great desire that her body shall be embalmed 
instead of buried. A thousand morbid fancies take possession of 
her. This woman, who has always tried to be good, is haunted 
by such a fear of death as an evil conscience is often spared. 

She is taken to Lausanne to be under Tissot. The last thing 
she ever writes is her will, dated January 6, 1794. She makes 
provision out of her very little dot for her maid, for some of her 
poor people, and some distant relatives; asks her husband to 
supply the further money the dot will not cover; and then, with 
that doubting heart which is her torment, reproaches herself for 
having thus appealed to his generosity. 

Her last months are passed in dreadful bodily suffering ; but her 
husband’s devotion must kill even her distrust. Germaine, 
too, is with her mother. Oh, how small, seen from the threshold 
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of another world, must look the jealousies that made this one 
miserable! The daughter sings to her sometimes. When she is 
alone the sick woman prays fervently out loud. Often, worn by 
fatigue, she falls asleep on her husband’s arm, and he remains in 
the same position for hours rather than disturb her. She turns 
to him once to say, ‘I fear death, for with you I loved life. At 
last, when she is too weak to speak, she stretches out her hand to 
him. She dies May 6, 1794. 

Oh, what a stormy soul is this, and under that cold exterior 
what a full and throbbing heart! There is hardly any other 
famous woman in whom the idea of duty is so over-mastering and 
persistent as in this one. Is she indeed, as Madame du Deffand 
describes her, ‘rigid, frigid, and good’? Is her virtue often 
forbidding and severe? She lives in an age when if a woman’s 
virtue is not severe she has none. The very intensity of her 
feelings makes her seem stern. If she had loved her husband 
less absorbingly she might have been easier to live with. If she 
had been less passionately desirous of her daughter’s real good 
she might have been a more judicious mother. Some irony of 
fate always pursues her. If few have tried so hard to do well, 
many with less effort have done better. In considering Madame 
Necker one must remember always that ‘ it is not what man does 
that exalts him, but what man would do.’ 

As a philanthropist she founds a famous hospital, and, like 
her husband, is sincerely devoted to the good of the people. 

Religion is the mainstay of her life, and remains an absorbing 
conviction, though there is hardly one of her friends who shares 
it, and scepticism is in the air she breathes. 

It is Madame Necker who writes: ‘I am every day astonished 
at the moral perversion which withers all minds and all hearts. 
Vices or virtues are alike indifferent, provided only conversation 
is animated, and ennui, our most dreaded plague, is banished.’ 

As an authoress she is as ecstatic as she is in her prayers and 
her heart. 

Her Réflexions sur le Divorce are the most passionate and 
touching argument for the sanctity of marriage. Her Mélanges, 
published by her husband after her death, are rich in axioms and 
epigrams. 

If there is another woman of the eighteenth century whose 
judgment is so unperverted by its shams, she is hard to find. 

At Coppet, where first Bayle, and then the greatest financier 
and his daughter, the most brilliant literary woman of modern 
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times, lived, and where all nature has that supreme serenity which 
is peculiar to a mountainous lake country, may still be seen the 
tomb where rests at last the passionate heart of the woman who 
began the world at little Crassier, not six miles away, as the 
minister’s daughter, Suzanne Curchod. 


S. G. TALLENTYRE. 








The Dean of Santiago: * 


A STORY IN VERSE. 


HE Dean of Santiago on his mule 
Rode quick the Guadalquivir banks along, 
He had no eye the veiling eve to love, 
No ear to listen for the bird’s late song. 


Gold mist and purple of the setting sun, 
Rose lapping wave and linnet’s low good-night, 
The crags that sat the hills like kings enthroned, 
All heather-crowned, for him had no delight. 


His roaming glances go from east to west, 
Climb quick before him, find amid the rocks 
A hut; he hastens, casting free his mule, 
And with no gentle hand the door he knocks. 


‘ Now who would enter ?’ ‘I, the Dean, let pass.’ 
He sees the tenant working at his books. 

‘ And what can I, a student, poor, remote, 
Do for the Dean ?’—-he answers to his looks. 


‘Teach me your magic, so I learn to slave 
The hiding creatures from the circling air 

And bid them speak. Blow from the crystal globe 
The mists that hold my future clouded there.’ 


‘What? Share my magic! But it were not well: 
The Church such study doth denounce and shun.’ 
The Dean with some rebuke now makes reply, 
‘ My law I own in this—let it be done.’ 


' The writer is indebted to her friend, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, for the out- 
line of this story. 
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‘Then you must eat before the task is set : 
Well, when you finish ; since you eager are, 
We will begin. Nay, this I do insist, 
For you are weary, having travelled far. 


‘ Hussein ! ’—he bids the servant by his side— 
‘Go tell the cook a guest with me will dine ; 
And let two capons be prepared by him, 
And two gold cups of my most famous wine.’ 


‘Tie up the straying mule. And now begone ; 
The Dean within an hour will dine with me.’ 
The servant goes, and lets the curtain fall, 
And darkness folds the room in mystery. 


Soft wings brush past the Dean, strange sounds float up, 
Like tongues that have no words, through the still air. 
‘ What say you ?’ leans the Dean with eager ears 
And grasping hands that find no substance there. 


‘What are you?” But the magic mist is gone, 
Hussein has entered, and the light let through. 
‘A message for the Dean.’ He reads in haste, 
‘ The Bishop being dead, we send for you.’ 


The Dean arises full of pompous pride : 
‘If I am Bishop I shall not forget 

My student-teacher, and shall bid you come 
To teach that lore I leave with much regret.’ 


A month has passed—the Bishop in his room 
Receives the student bowing at his feet, 
With some delight, and says he has prepared 
A secret chamber where they can repeat 


Their former study, and so follow it. 

The student, smiling gratitude, doth speak, 
‘I beg a boon of you,’ and hears reply, 

‘I make a promise, and I never break. 


‘The boon is yours.’ The student bows again : 
‘T have a son, a gentle youth and good, 

Who seeks the Church.’ The Bishop lifts his eyes, 
‘To him I hold the hand of brotherhood.’ 
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‘Soon I shall call him, but to-day my time 

Is thick with thought, because a rumour came 
The great Archbishop at the door of Death 

Doth knock—the air is heavy with my name.’ 


A year goes by, and the Archbishop wakes, 

Springs from his bed, and ‘ Hussein, you!’ he cries, 
To find strange eyes upon him. Bows the Moor, 

‘My master waits your message,’ he replies. 


‘Then bid him enter, take up his abode 
Within my Palace, wait until I come. 

To-day my mind is busy with such things 
That bid me to all other thoughts be dumb, 


‘Go, tell your master, he will understand, 
The Cardinal is dying. What! His son 
Begs for a hope! What better hope than this— 
The Cardinal is dying ?—I have done.’ 


The Cardinal upon his throne reclines, 
And at his feet the student, bowing low, 

‘A boon, my lord, a boon—let me be gone. 
Back to my solitude I fain would go. 


‘ Here comes the world between me and my art, 
My soul is weary and my body ill, 

My study broken, and my time misspent, 
You have forgotten what was once your will.’ 


‘ Nay, friend,’ the other cries, ‘ you are unjust. 
My heart is with you, and I pray you stay 
Until my mind breaks from the bonds of care 

That hold it now—a little more delay. 


‘ Have you not heard the rumour that goes forth— 
The Pope is dying? Who shall fill his chair 

When he has passed all sainted to the grave ? 
Peace, friend, until the occupant is there.’ 


The Pope within his chamber, deep in thought, 
Hears at his door a knock, and saying, ‘ Come,’ 
The student bends before him with reproach, 
‘From all my knowledge you have picked no crumb. 
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‘O Holiness! we had no feast of lore, 
But fortune came to you beneath my star, 
Then let me go, since me you do not wish, 
Now you are greater than all others are. 


‘Old man,’ the Pope replied, ‘ I let you go 
In pity of your age and fading hair, 

Whom I should prison in my dungeon deep 
For all the evil magic you did dare 


‘ Reveal to me, who only sought your side 
To find your wickedness and give it light. 
Go back into your wilderness, but leave 
Your ways of darkness. Get you from my sight. 


‘O Holiness,’ the student bent and said, 
‘My son for whom you promised of your aid ?’ 
‘Begone !’ the Pope replied ; ‘think not I should 
By son of you the Christian Church degrade.’ 


‘I go, great Holiness, without a fee 

For all my time; now but one boon I hold; 
To break my fast, I hunger as I go— 

Give me one meal, the way is long and cold.’ 


Now spake the Pope in anger, struck the bell, 
‘I call my guards to put this beggar out.’ 

The door swings open, Hussein enters quick, 
‘What, you again ? ’—he rises in his doubt. 


He gazes round, his palace slips away, 
A shadow-palace floating from his eyes. 
‘What ho! my guards,’ his voice falls into tears, 
He rubs his lids to rid them of surprise. 


‘Hussein,’ the student smiles, ‘ go tell the cook 
One capon only, and one cup of wine, 

And bring this ingrate’s mule beside the door, 
The Dean of Santiago will not dine.’ 


Dora SIGERSON SHORTER. 
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Joe Thorne’s ‘ Vi'let.’ 





‘ TN My Father's house are many mansions ; if it were not so 

With a gnarled and rheumatic finger old Joe Thorne followed 
the precious words, trying to repeat them in a quavering voice so 
as to give himself all their comfort. But he had to stop, for his 
voice was not steady enough to serve him, and his eyes were too 
blind to see the big print, even with the aid of large round spectacles 
with heavy steel frames. 

But he had only been so dim of vision since last Board day, 
when it had been decided by those in authority that he was too 
old and feeble to look after himself any longer, and that he must 
part with his little home and his scanty belongings and end his 
days in the House. Knowing his poverty and helplessness, he had 
patiently and meekly acquiesced to the decision of his betters, 
and his nearest neighbours, half a mile off, and the relieving officer 
had painted to him in glowing colours how much better off he 
would be in the House. 

‘ Why, you won’t know yourself, Joe,’ said brisk ’Liza Legg, who 
had an eye to her neighbour’s old oak bureau, which might come 
her way very cheaply if things went well ; ‘ you won’t know your- 
self with bread and comfort the whole winter through ; no gettin’ 
starved with cold like we pore folk outside.’ 

Old Joe looked dazedly round, as one who hardly knew himself 
already, and as one who might soon be lost altogether. 

‘°T es true, "Liza, he answered sadly ; ‘I be gettin’ up a good 
hard age.’ 

‘That’s the sensible way to look at it,’ remarked the relieving 
officer, who was as kind-hearted as his officiality allowed him to 
be ; ‘ why, if you stayed here we might find you dead in your bed 
one fine morning.’ 

‘’Ess, and how about the stiffcate and puttin’ of ’ee under 
groun’ ?’ 

This cheerful question from ‘Liza, who had made up her mind 
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days ago that the rickety old fourposter was only fit for firewood, 
but that the feather bed might really be got a bargain. Its owner 
looked wistfully at the antiquated piece of furniture. 

‘It med be,’ he admitted, ‘ but I’m willin’ to go when the Lord 
do call me.’ 

They were both pleased to find him so resigned to what was 
right and fitting, and, well content, they left him to himself to 
think it over. The place which had sheltered him and his for so 
many years that his memory could only dimly grope about the 
earlier ones was no snug and bowered cottage, like the model ones 
in the village, but was an isolated Ishmael of a dwelling, standing 
apart from the haunts of men, with its thatch roof standing out 
from the hillside like a frown or furrow ; it was lopsided and rather 
tumbledown where it did not face the public eye, but to Joe Thorne 
it was home, and sanctified to him by ties of warm affection. 
His wife had come there a bride; his children had all been 
born there; and the place which the villagers stigmatised as so 
lonely and ‘way back from everywhere’ was to him the most 
peopled spot inthe universe. From its homely shelter his children 
had gone forth one by one to earn their daily bread afar or near— 
some had married, some had died; and from that rickety four- 
poster, so despised of Liza Legg, his old wife had turned a face of 
calmest trust towards the dark and silent grave. 

Now that his wife was dead and his children drifted out into 
the world—and beyond it, with none of his own kith and kin 
remaining in the parish, this little tumbledown house was his 
world, the only place where he did not feel lost and lonely ; to him 
the spirit of departed blessings rested upon it like the dew of the 
morning. But it was to be his no longer; the decree had gone 
forth that he must lose his home and his individuality, to become 
just one more pauper added to the responsibilities of the parish. 
The idea was so sad and strange that he could not get used to it; 
and even as he strove to meet the inevitable with no rebellious 
spirit the evil day came upon him. That morning his scanty 
belongings had been parted up and scattered among the parish- 
ioners, and the little money they fetched was to go towards his 
maintenance in the Union. 

"Liza Legg had fastened upon the feather bed, and was to be 
ousted by no more generous bidder ; but she could not appropriate 
the old oak bureau, for the vicar knew a fine piece of antique 
furniture when he saw it, and he gave Thorne an honest price 
for it. 
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Now the place was bare, save for the infirm, tottering old settle, 
which was supposed to be a fixture, upon which Joe sat to try and 
read his Bible; a few red sparks lingered in the depressed-looking 
fireplace, with a brick in its lower jaw and ashes upon its head. 
The cottage had been let over his head and the new tenants were 
coming in that day. Joe Thorne was waiting for their arrival 
before taking himself off as in duty bound to the Union ere the 
sun set. For he had still a piece of property to dispose of which 
troubled him more than all the rest; he had offered this last 
treasure to ’Liza Legg, who had flouted it, and he was terribly 
afraid that the worst would have to come to the worst. 

‘In My Father’s house are many mansions—many mansions 
His quavering voice broke suddenly into a sob, and a neat little 
grey cat stirred upon his knee, and began gently rubbing against 
him to know what the matter was. She had been uneasy herself 
for a week or longer, and the removal of the furniture had disturbed 
her still more. What would she and her master do when bedtime 
came with no fourposter—for she was accustomed to sleep on one 
corner of the shabby patchwork quilt, and rouse him in the 
morning with a cold little nose against his face and a burst of 
rapturous purring. 

What a lonely awakening for him the next morning without 
his little faithful friend and companion! for it had come to pass 
that the little grey cat and the old man were all in all to each 
other. She had come to them years ago, a tiny stray kitten, on 
their last daughter’s wedding-day, and because Mrs. Thorne had 
been picking the first violet of the year when the small ‘ come by 
chance’ announced herself as a claimant for the lost daughter's 
vacant place, they had named her ‘ Vi’let’ and taken to her very 
kindly. All this had happened a long, long time ago; but 
although Vi’let was, like her master, well stricken in years, she was 
a dainty pretty little cat still, with a feminine vanity that insisted 
upon a perfectly licked and glossy coat, with a special face-washing 
after every meal. 

The old man loved her dearly, for she was far more than a cat 
to him: she was the last living bit of home left, and he had to 
part with her because his home was broken up and done away 
with. She was soft and warm and gentle, with most loving ways ; 
and now all these things had to pass out of his life, for pure 
officialism would take possession of him, and not let go until 
parish boards enclosed his dumb head and earth received her 


own. 
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It broke his heart that he could not explain matters to her, 
and so soften the pain of parting. ‘If I could hev told her ’twas 
for the best,’ he said to himself over and over again, ‘ she’d have 
bided away from me more patient-like ; but there’s no reasoning 
with adumb critter; she’ll just pine away wi’ grieving, and maybe 
get served bad.’ 

His troubled thoughts were snapped asunder by the bustle of 
an arriving cart, piled high with the new tenant’s goods and crowned 
by uprooted gooseberry bushes, He rose then with a quickly 
beating heart, while Vi'let at his feet fuffed herself out indig- 
nantly at more intruders upon their beloved privacy. It seemed 
to Joe that a regiment entered with hobnailed boots, and headed 
by a red-faced matron who was evidently at high pressure with the 
exertion of ‘ ridding house.’ She stared in displeased amazement 
at the old man, who should have been gone; the fuffed-out Vi’let 
was quite beneath her notice. Thorne explained himself apolo- 
getically. 

‘Tll be clean gone in a moment, missus; I only waited 
to pay my rispacts, and to ast if you'd a mind to kip a cat 
—'tis a wunnerful good cat, and turr’ble fierce after rats and 
mice.’ 

It is to be feared that he drew upon his imagination for the 
rats, but as regards mice he was perfectly in order. But for her 
fever-heat of business Mrs. Foot, a kind-hearted woman, might 
easily have been touched into acquiescence by his pleading face, 
quite working with anxiety. Unfortunately, too, the foolish little 
cat was making a perfect exhibition of herself under the stimulus 
of a dog barking outside—he knew better than to come in, with 
that apotheosis of indignation, evolved out of a mere cat, ready to 
hurl itself in his direction. To coax her into a more seemly 
demeanour Joe took her up, and she quieted at once, feeling so 
secure in her master’s arms. 

‘She’s so knowledgable,’ he pleaded timidly, as his eyes 
wandered uneasily to the troop of children, as though he feared 
the mother might accuse him of wanting to take the bread out of 
their mouths, ‘and not a bit covetous or greedy; she’ill do with 
anything—just a few oddsies; and if she may bide ‘long of you, 
there’s two—dree faggots in the backhouse that you’m kindly 
welcome to.’ 

His voice trailed off into hopelessness as Mrs. Foot eyed him 
and Vi'let as though she preferred their room to their company, 
and enunciated a verdict which entirely coincided with ‘Liza 
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Legg’s, that ‘children was plague enough, and she couldn’t be 
moidered with no cats.’ 

He saw it was hopeless, so he laid his Bible on the mantel- 
shelf, saying he would return for it ‘d’reckly minute,’ and sallied 
forth with an old ferret bag in one hand and Vi’let held close 
with the other. 

As he made his forlorn way down to the river the cat’s fur 
was dabbled with the old man’s bitter tears. To have to serve 
his faithful little friend this last shabby trick—to have with his 
own hands to put to silence the living, loving thing which had 
comforted his loneliness a thousand times, made his soul rise up 
in anguish and rebellion. Had he lived so honestly and worked 
so hard to come only to this? Why not have tithed at least a 
portion of his master’s belongings, which had passed so constantly 
through his hands, and so known better times? He'd known 
many less particular than himself, and they still had roofs of 
their own to cover them without troubling the parish. For once 
dark thoughts possessed his patient soul—dark thoughts of life, 
of death, and even of God in His heaven. But these could not 
abide with him long, for suddenly he seemed to see his wife’s last 
living look, with its calm beatitude of perfect trust, reproaching 
him for his bitterness and want of faith. Such a remembrance 
had power to brush aside the clouds of his momentary unbelief, 
and he was only heart-broken as he reached the sandy margin of 
the river in which he had bathed as a happy careless lad. Putting 
down Vi’let—for he had no fear that she would stray from him— 
he had to bend his stiff old back painfully to grope for stones. 
He had literally to feel for them, for the tears were raining down 
his face. If only he could have told her he was doing it for the 
best and out of love, for fear worse things might befall her and to 
prevent her slowly pining to death ! 

He was pottering slowly about his hopeless task when a 
fisherman, who had been an amazed onlooker from the shadow of ~ 
a tree overhanging the water, accosted him. 

‘You seem in trouble; can I help you?’ 

Joe straightened himself slowly, with a groan, and his ques- 
tioner never forgot the tragedy on the patient uplifted face. 
Seeing he was addressed by a ‘ bettermost’ person, he took off his 
cap, holding it nervously with both hands, while his thin grey 
hairs fluttered in the breeze. 

‘I be in sore trouble, sir. I’ve worked, man and buoy, sixty 
year for the squire—t’ old squire and his father avore ’ee—and now 
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I be come to this. They won't let I bide outside t’ house no 
longer, so I’ve got to go in, and there ain’t no place for Vi'let, so 
I’m drowning of her—the faithfullest critter that ever lived.’ 

He made a despairing gesture to indicate the cat, who was 
rubbing against the stranger’s legs as though to introduce herself. 
and implore his aid for her master. The stranger stooped to 
caress it, for in truth the sight of old Thorne’s distress was almost 
more than he could stand. 

‘She is such a pretty little cat; is there no help for it ?’ 

Joe shook his head sadly. ‘I’ve arst a many, but none ain’t 
willen; they’ve either got cats or fierce girt dougs that Vi’let 
can’t abear. Like me, she’s gettin’ uplong ; but it do zim hard 
all the same.’ 

He bent to pick up the last stone, and his hands trembled so 
that he could hardly find the mouth of the ferret bag. 

‘You say you have worked on the Manor estate all your 
working life. Do you know the present squire—or, what is more 
to the purpose, does he know you ?’ 

‘I mind him, o’ course, but since he come of age he’s been 
home so little—a’most like a foreigner in the place—he’ill not 
know I for zartain.’ 

A few more questions were asked and answered, and then Joe 
looked anxiously round, for the sun was westing fast, and he had 
to be in the House before it sank. Taking Vi’let in his arms, he 
held her gently a moment, and then tried to put her into the 
weighted bag; but the task was quite beyond him, and he 
released her to hide his face and try to stifle the sobs that were 
shaking his withered body from head to foot. 

‘I can’t do it!’ he sobbed wildly ; ‘I can’t do it!’ 

The fisherman took the bag from him and waited a few 
moments. 

‘Tl do it,’ he said kindly. ‘Leave your little friend to me; 
Pll do it when you are gone.’ 

Quite spent with the force of his own emotion, Joe looked 
anxiously to see if he might trust the assurances of this stranger. 

‘You'll do it kind?’ he queried so anxiously, thankful to see 
that Vi’let purred to him as though he inspired confidence ; for as 
a rule she fuffed at new acquaintances and declined to know 
them. 

« ‘Til do it kind; I promise faithfully.’ 

‘I humbly thank you, sir. If you'll just speak soft and call 

her Vi’let, she’ill be more tract’ble.’ 
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Not daring to look again at his old friend, Joe hurried off as 
fast as his withered legs would carry him, sobbing as he went. 
Vi'let struggled to follow him, but was prevented, and, like her 
poor old master, she had to yield to the inevitable. 

The fisherman waited until Joe had passed out of sight and 
hearing, and then with one whirl of his strong young arm he 
threw the ferret bag and stones right into the deep of the river. 
But Vi'let was still safely in his arms, and he looked at his 
captive smilingly as he gathered up his fishing tackle and hurried 
off to the Manor. Vi'let cried piteously after the vanished Joe, 
but she was quite without fear for her own personal safety. His 
touch was kind and gentle, and he called her Vi'let. 

Young, warm-hearted, generous, with all these feelings stirred 
to the uttermost by the painful scene he had just witnessed, 
Vi'let’s gaoler made nothing of the distance to the Manor, and 
stormed the private entrance as one who had a perfect right to do 
so. Without asking leave of any he brought his captive right 
into the presence of the young squire himself, who was transacting 
dry business, and horribly bored and out of temper at his durance 
vile on so fine an evening. 

‘Jack, you fortunate, lazy, idle beggar! I’ve been envying 
you the whole blessed What the deuce have you got there ? 
A cat?’ 

His friend went over to him, laying a hand on his shoulder, 
and looked down at him with eager eyes which, but for the 
absurdity of the thing, the squire could have sworn had tears 
in them. 

‘Yes, a cat, Tom! the very queen of cats. Do you know 
what I have just seen ?—a poor old man trying to drown his little 
friend and companion before going off to the ‘‘ House.” He 
tried so hard, but he could not do it. O Tom! to see such 
heartbreak in an old face; it is bad enough in the young, only 
somehow you know it will mend again ; but this one—so old and so 
helpless—such a good face too, honest and upright, so patient, 
too, for all its pain. God! to think of a man’s world narrowing 
down to one faithful little cat—and he trying to drown it at last ! 
He made me think of my own dad as he might be some day 
until I could scarcely answer him—there’s such sublime pathos 
about helpless old age. Now, Tom, you must let me rent a cottage 
—at once! no delay !—and we'll have him out of the Union before 
another twenty-four hours, please God! Now for the queen of 
cats! Where can we keep her secure for the night? I would not 
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lose her for a hundred pounds, and I would not lose the joy of 
their meeting to-morrow for twice a hundred!’ 

He paused, for his breath caught, and for a few moments the 
squire looked carefully out of the window. 

‘Sit down, old man—you and your precious cat! We must 
talk this over, you know; and please remember that I am in the 
job as well.’ 


It was rather late the next day—for Jack Selhurst and the 
squire had been tremendously busy—when the former entered the 
old men’s ward of the Union. There they sat like poor forgotten 
pawns which had been swept off the board of life, and were waiting 
to be returned from whence they came. All of them looked more 
or less forlorn, and poor old Thorne sat somewhat apart, quite 
spent and exhausted with all the emotion of the previous day. 
He had not vitality enough to be much astonished at the advent 
of the stranger to see him, but he felt it was meant as an 
assurance that he had fulfilled his promise. 

‘You did it kind, sir?’ he queried; but he had no heart to 
ask further. The mere thought of Vi'let lying stark at the 
bottom of the river was too much for his hardly maintained 
composure. 

‘I did it kind,’ the young man answered gently, ‘and now I 
have obtained permission to take you for a little drive; will you 
come ?’ 

Too inert to care one way or the other, yet responding to 
the kindly manner of the invitation, and rather amazed at it, old 
Joe looked blankly round, as though the walls of the ward were 
those of a prison. 

‘I dunno as I’m allowed ’ he began; but Selhurst assured 
him again that he was, and lost no time in leading him out of 
the building to place him in a low comfortable pony-carriage. 
There happened to be a warm coat flung carelessly on the vacant 

seat, and the passenger had to take possession of it, for the 
evening air was chilly. The pleasant warmth of the coat and the 
cheerfulness of being out of doors did Joe good, and he began to 
chirp a little as they traversed the familiar road at a merry pace. 
Like most country folk he had a knowing eye for a horse, and it 
did not take him long to discover that he and the pony were old 
acquaintances. 
‘Why, sure enough ’tis old squire’s Silvertail, baint it?’ 
Selhurst, who had never enjoyed himself so much in his life, 
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admitted blithely that it was Silvertail in the flesh, and Joe 
began to wonder whom he was driving with, although he knew it 
could not be the young squire himself. He grew quite chatty as 
the pleasant motion brisked him up, and began pointing out the 
objects of interest to the stranger as they passed them by so 
swiftly. 

‘There be Pitgroun, where I did the very first piece of 
ploughin’ as ever I put a hand to. I mind the furrows were 
crookeder than the hind leg of a doug. Folks as knows nothing 
of ploughin’ think it’s easy done, but I ‘low they should try it.’ 

Presently they were passing a copse which was just feathering 
out into spring green, and he looked at the new growth of wood 
with the eye of an expert. 

‘I’ve done a goodish bit to hurdling in that there copse; I 
see they’m givin’ it a bit of a rest. °Tis turr’ble rheumaticky 
work, and I hadn’t followed it long before getting crippled up.’ 

But he grew mournfully silent as they drove on by the river, 
and so close to the scene of yesterday’s tragedy. If that portion 
of their route could have been avoided, Selhurst would have chosen 
some other way. By this time they were close to the Manor 
gates, which were protected on either side by a small and trimly 
kept lodge. In one of these lived the head gardener and his 
wife ; in the other, which had been tenantless for some months, 
was the squire himself, trying to soothe and comfort a rest- 
less unquiet cat, who had previously had her paws carefully 
buttered by the gardener’s wife in order to reconcile her to new 
quarters. 

At the door of this lodge Silvertail drew up with much 
decision, and Joe was asked to alight. Quite dazed by the 
extraordinary things that were happening to him, he did so, after 
vainly murmuring that ‘he thanked the gentleman kindly, but 
wasn’t it time he was going backlong ?’ 

Selhurst shook his head as he helped the tottering old figure 
and cared for it tenderly. 

‘Mr. Thorne,’ he said cheerfully, ‘ you are not going backlong 
any more. I want you to understand this clearly.’ 

Joe understood nothing ; he was in adream, and therefore past 
speech altogether. As the two entered, the young squire rose 
from his ministrations with welcome in his face, and the restless 
little grey cat, who had proved a veritable handful to her anxious 
guardians, became suddenly almost delirious with happiness. 
For a moment Joe regarded her as some mysteriously risen ghost, 
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and then the rapture of recognition glowed upon his worn face 
and made it almost young again. 

‘VPLET!! MY VI'LET!!’ 

It was all that he could say for some time, as he was fain to 
sink into a comfortable armchair and let Vi'let announce her 
bodily presence by vibrant purrs and a scarification of his face 
with a very rough and eager little tongue. They were both too 
rejoiced to be in any way coherent, but the sympathising onlookers 
felt well rewarded for their labour of love. But presently, when 
the old man could look round, he found even more than his one 
recovered treasure. There was the rickety fourposter, with its 
comfortable feather bed, which had been wrested from "Liza Legg 
by generous compensation ; there was also the oak bureau, which 
the vicar had brought down himself the very moment he had 
heard of what was in the wind. There was a homely tea laid for 
two; for one cupless saucer had cream in it, as the squire and 
Selhurst had both decided that Vi’let had fretted as well as her 
master over the separation, and that her ribs must be better 
covered than they were. A cheerful wood fire twinkled upon the 
hearth, and there was just enough homely comfort to keep an old 
man and his cat happy and content. 

Joe did not quite realise all his good fortune until the squire 
explained it to him very clearly and kindly, with a neighbourly 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘Mr. Thorne, this is now your home—yours and Vi'let’s. I 
consider it your due, and not charity. You have been an honest 
and faithful servant to my father and his father, and I am reaping 
the fruit of your labours. I have arranged that Mrs. Lockett, 
your near neighbour—only a few yards away, you see—will do 
for you, and every week there will be a small sum provided, so 
that either you or she can do your bit of marketing. Perhaps 
you may thank my friend here for his share in all these trans- 
actions, for you have not the claim upon him that you have 
upon me.’ 

Joe did his best to sob out a few heartfelt words of gratitude, 
for had they not restored to him his loved Vi’let—his lost in- 
dividuality ; and although it was no longer the little brown house, 
had they not given him back his home and the sacred privacy 
which is its greatest blessing ? 

Seeing him so broken, albeit only with the weight of his 
happiness, they made his tea for him, and sat down to smoke a 
friendly pipe, so that all strangeness might wearjoff before they 
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left him. But after the tea had refreshed him and Vilet had 
lapped up the cream, as beseemed a squire’s pensioner, Joe could 
speak at least a part of his grateful mind with more composure. 
He thanked them again and again; and Vi’let, basking in the 
warmth of the fire—her own fire and Joe’s, as she knew in- 
stinctively—purred and blinked upon the two intruders, as though 
assuring them that the hospitality of her house and Joe’s was 
extended to them whenever they felt in need of it. 

‘I knowed,’ said the old man humbly and gratefully, ‘ that 
there was a place for me above, where my Louie be gone before 
me, but I never thought to find another home upon earth.’ Then 
he turned wistfully to the young squire. ‘Isee the larrel hedge 
up the drive do want clippin’ turrble bad; I ‘low, sir, as I’m 
hard to beat at clippin’ hedges.’ 

So on very fine sunny days you may see a bent old man 
clipping a hedge and talking away blithely to himself, or to Vi'let 
—who always attends—or to the squire himself as he passes up 
and down the drive. Between the two there is a very real 
attachment, and Joe never lets him pass without sending his 
respectful duty and hearty thanks—in which Vi’let always joins 
—to Mr. John Selhurst. 

ELLEN Apa SMITH. 
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Anetent Herbals. 


\INCE the day when it was said, ‘Lest he put forth his 
hand, and take also of the tree of life,’ the herb of the field 
has ever been for the healing of the nations. It would be far 
easier to make a list of those plants that have not been so em- 
ployed than of those that have; and it would be very near the 
truth to assert that all our most familiar native plants, from the 
stately foxglove to the humble chickweed, have, at one time or 
another, found their place in the Materia Medica. Any one look- 
ing casually over a list of the Latin names of plants must be struck 
by the frequent occurrence of ‘ officinalis’ as the second or specific 
name, the meaning being that the species so named is the one 
used in medicine. 

The commonest plants are naturally those that are of the 
greatest rural repute for their medicinal qualities. Few of these 
are more popular amongst young folk than cowslips, the decoction 
from which has long had a reputation as a soporific. Pope satiri- 
cally writes of it :— 

If the nights seem tedious, take a wife ; 
Or rather, truly, if your point be ease, 
Lettuce and cowslip wine—probatum est. 


This reminds one of 


The man from Ballinakasy 
Who wanted a wife for to make him onaisy. 


Nettles are another rural remedy highly calculated, I should 
say, to make the patient ‘onaisy.. Whipping with nettles has 
been used in cases of lethargy, numbness, and palsy, with what 
effect I cannot say; but this I do know, that handling nettles 
regardless of their sting produces a numbness which destroys for 
a time any further sensitiveness to their poison. Culpeper enume- 
rates no less than forty-two diseases that are cured by an appli- 
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cation of nettles in one form or another; amongst them leprosy, 
gout, sciatica, itch, wounds, and sores of all sorts. He also informs 
us that the juice is effectual to ‘ settle the palate of the mouth in 
its place.’ Has any one experience of the palate shifting elsewhere ? 
I have not heard of it. Curtis says that ‘in Arran and other 
islands of Scotland a rennet is made of a strong decoction of 
nettles ; a quart of salt is put to three pints of decoction, and 
boiled ; a spoonful will coagulate a large bow] of milk.’ 


O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew ! 


Little did Hamlet think when he gave utterance to this desire 
that he had only to go to the nearest ditch where grew nettles 
and periwinkle to bring it about; and yet Gerard, quoting from 
Dioscorides (first century), says that ‘nettles boiled with perry- 
winkles maketh the body soluble, and doth it by a kind of cleans- 
ing quality.” Few who believed it so would care to try the 
experiment. 

Amongst the commonest ingredients in prescriptions are 
Taraxacum and Podophyllum. The latter is not a British plant, 
but is sometimes to be found in gardens, and is interesting, not 
only for its medicinal qualities, but also from its singular habit of 
growth. The whole plant, which consists of a root, a stem, a 
flower, and two leaves, is formed underground. First comes up 
the globular bud, then about half an inch of stem, then follow the 
large and spreading leaves, drooping downwards, and loosely folded 
round the growing stem; the bud, stem, and leaves presenting a 
quaint resemblance to the human head, neck, and shoulders. As 
soon as the stem by its growth has drawn the whole of the leaves 
from the ground, these begin to expand ; but so does the flower, 
which now requires protection for its precious pollen. Flowers 
have different arrangements for this. The Salvia, for instance, 
encloses its stamens in a hood, whence they only emerge at 
the challenge of a visiting insect. Others, like the bluebell, 
droop their blossoms, so that these act as an umbrella to the 
stamens. Others, again, holding their heads erect, fold their 
petals over the stamens, only opening them when the sun gives 
promise of safety from rain. The Trollius ewropeus presents a 
singularly beautiful example of the tile-like arrangement of the 
closed perianth; but, as far as I know, the shelter provided by 
Podophyllum for its stamens is unique. Gradually the leaves. 
at first inferior, lift themselves above the flower, and there spread 
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out into a broad and rain-proof roof. To the casual observer 
there seem to be leaves only, but raise these, and each pair of 
leaves will be found to protect their own blossom. 

The other ingredient to which I have alluded—Taraxacum—is 
one of our commonest native plants (shall I say weeds ?)—the 
dandelion. It has a powerful diuretic effect, and an occa- 
sional salad of the leaves or decoction of the whole plant is 
very wholesome. Some sixty years ago an old lady kept a stall 
somewhere in the Phoenix Park, near Dublin, where she sold 
dandelion tea. I have been told that half the judges in Dublin 
were her customers, and derived much benefit from her treatment. 
Whether it was the Taraxacum or the early walk in ‘ the Pheenix’ 
that produced the effect may be questioned; credit is probably 
due to each in its degree. 

Dandelion is much used on the Continent, both green and 
bleached, as a salad. If the unwary traveller asks a French 
waiter what the salad is, he will probably get a very straight 
answer, highly suggestive of its medicinal qualities, but hardly 
fitting for ears polite. Curtis, writing a hundred and thirty years 
ago, gives the exact English equivalent as the vulgar name for 
what is now, I think, universally known by a name derived from 
the French dent de lion. Query : Have we and the French swopped 
names ? 

The pretty little eyebright (Huphrasia officinalis), with which 
we are all familiar in rather poor pastures, derives its name, not 
from the beauty of its petal, but from its supposed efficacy in 
diseases of the eye. When the Archangel Michael, immediately 
before the expulsion from Paradise, was about to lead Adam up a 
mountain to let him see in a vision the fruits of his sin, he charged 


him, 
Let Eve (for I have drenched her eyes) 
Here sleep below. 


Milton does not record whether the Archangel distilled this 
drench from the pansy, as Puck is reputed to have done; but he 
does tell us that, to give Adam clearer sight, he employed euphrasy 
and rue : 


Michael from Adam’s eyes the film removed, 
Which that false fruit that promised clearer sight 
Had bred ; then purged with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see. 


Dr. Woodville says of it: ‘If the herb were as much used as 
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it is neglected, it would spoil the spectacle makers’ trade; and 
Arnoldus de Villa Nova saith it hath restored sight to them that 
have been blind a long time before.’ 

The healing powers of the bugle and sanicle have been con- 
sidered so great that there is a French saying, ‘They that have 
bugle and sanicle need no surgeon.’ 

The devil’s-bit scabious, so named from the truncated ap- 
pearance of the root, is reputed to be possessed of wonderful 
hidden properties. Writing of it, Parkinson narrates that ‘the 
Devill, envying the good that this herbe might do to mankinde, 
bit away part of the root, and thereof came the name of Succissa, 
or Devills bit.’ 

The word Digitalis will often be found in prescriptions. This 
is the Latin name of the common foxglove, the leaves of which 
furnish the medicine much used as a cardiac tonic. The Italians, 
in the proverb, ‘ Aralda tutte le piaghe salda,’ attribute to it a 
much wider efficacy. 

The ancient herbals which treated of medical plants are very 
curious reading. The best known are the works of Culpeper and 
of Gerard. 

Culpeper was born in 1616 and died in 1653. He had a con- 
siderable knowledge of the properties of plants, and yet he was a 
profound believer in astrology. ‘Such as are astrologers,’ he 
writes ‘(and indeed none else are fit to make physicians), such I 
advise : let the planet that governs the herb be angular, and the 
stronger the better; if they can, in herbs of Saturn let Saturn be 
in the ascendant ; in the herb of Mars let Mars be in the mid- 
heaven, for in those houses they delight; let the moon apply to 
them by good aspect, and let her not be in the houses of her 
enemies. If you cannot well stay till she apply to them, let her 
apply to a planet of the same triplicity, &. It certainly sounds 
very like Satan reproving sin to find the author of the above 
deprecating superstition, yet so he does in no measured terms: ‘If 
superstition had not been the father of tradition,’ he writes under 
the heading ‘St. Peter’s Wort,’ ‘as well as ignorance the mother 
of devotion, this herb had found some other name to be known by, 
but we may say of our forefathers, as St. Paul of the Athenians, I 
perceive in many things ye are too superstitious. ... It riseth 
up somewhat greater and higher than St. John’s Wort, and good 
reason too, St. Peter being the greater Apostle, ask the Pope else, 
for though God would have the saints equal, the Pope is of another 
opinion. ... There is not a straw to choose between this and 
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St. John’s Wort, only St. Peter must have it, lest he should want 
pot-herbs.’ It is curious that one name for St. John’s wort 
(Fuga demonum) should have escaped him. He loves his little 
joke. ‘Nettles,’ he tells us, ‘are so well known as to need no 
description ; they may be found by feeling in the darkest night. 

Of each herb he is careful to tell us to which of the planets, 
if indeed it be not to which of the ancient gods, it belongs: ‘It 
is a very valliant herb, and belongs to Mars,’ &c. His appeals to 
reason and experience in the following extract are very quaint: 
‘Peony,’ he says, ‘is a herb of the sun, and under the lion. Phy- 
sicians say male peony roots are best ; but Dr. Reason told me male 
peony was best for men and female peony for women, and he 
desires to be judged by his brother, Dr. Experience.’ 

His book is a very curious one, but the most curious thing 
about it is that, as I am informed, there is still a steady demand 
for it, not amongst curiosity hunters, but in the artisan class, who 
are believed to pin their faith to it to this day. The copy from 
which I quote is a reprint of the present half-century, and the 
spelling has, no doubt, been brought up to date. 

In reading these old herbals one’s only wonder is that there 
are any diseases left to cure. Culpeper gives no less than thirty- 
eight herbs, each of which is a specific for dropsy, forty-eight for 
ulcers, fifty-six for flux, seventeen for leprosy, and thirty-three to 
cure wounds. 

Gerard’s Herbal, first published in 1597, is a very different 
book. It is entirely free from the astrological jargon which so 
disfigures Culpeper, but, like the latter, it contains some striking 
contrasts. It displays a large, and for his day a deep, study of 
botany, and yet there is a chapter on ‘Coralls,’ and another on 
‘Spunges,’ both of which he classes amongst ‘Sea Mosses.’ The 
latter he pronounces to be ‘a certaine matter wrought together of 
the fome or froth of the sea.’ 

Gerard is very particular to introduce nothing into his herbal 
which he does not know, or believe that he knows, himself. ‘I 
haue thought it conuenient,’ he writes, ‘to conclude this history 
of hyacinths with these two bulbus plants receiued by tradition 
from others, though generally holden for fained and adulteriue.’ 
One of the two he calls ‘Tigridis flos,’ and the plate leaves no 
doubt at all as to its being intended for what we know as Tigridia 
pavonia. The other, which he calls ‘ Bulbus Bombicinus,’ I do 
not recognise; and yet his account of Barnacle Geese is almost 
more astounding than anything in Culpeper. The chapter (167) 
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entitled ‘Of the Goose tree, Barnacle tree, or Tree bearing Geese,’ 
is illustrated by a picture of the tree, bearing barnacles, some of 
them opening, and disclosing the bird inside, while a number of 
the released goslings disport themselves in the water. 

In spelling and in diction he is often very quaint. The eye 
hardly recognises ‘ phisitions’ at the first glance, and yet, if it be 
read aloud, it comes very nearly right. Agrimony is recommended 
for those that have ‘ naughtie livers.’ His name for the chequered 
fritillary, ‘Ginnie-hen plant,’ is a pretty and appropriate one. 
The sweet flag (Acorus calamus) ought, according to him, to have 
been a valuable acquisition at Donnybrook fair. ‘The quantitie,’ 
he says, ‘of two scruples and a halfe of the root drunke in fower 
ounces of Muscadell helpeth them that be bruised with greeuous 
beating or fals.’ 

It is interesting to see what these old writers say concerning 
our bread stuffs. Of wheat, Gerard again quotes from Dioscorides 
that ‘ Rawe wheat being eaten breedeth woorms in the belly, being 
chewed and applied doth cure the biting of madde dogs.’ Pasteur 
is nowhere when we have such a simple remedy at home! Of 
barley, he says that it is ‘an enimie to the stomacke.’ It is to be 
presumed that ladies in his day thought a good fresh complexion 
vulgar, for he says that ‘otemeale is good for to make a faire and 
wel coloured maide to look like a cake of tallow, especially if she 
take next hir stomacke a good draught of strong vinegar after it.’ 

It is difficult in the earlier stages of growth to distinguish 
darnel (Loliwm temulentum), the ‘ tares’ of Scripture, from wheat. 
Hence the command, ‘Let both grow together till the harvest.’ 
When ripe for the sickle the difficulty ceases. ‘New bread,’ says 
Gerard, ‘ wherein Darnell is eaten hot, causeth drunkenesse.’ In 
Palestine to-day it is called zuwan, and it is not unusual to 
reproach a man who speaks foolishly by telling him that he has 
been eating zuwan, implying that he is drunk. The French 
name for darnel is Ivraie enwrante. 

Probably few people at the present day have recourse to love- 
philtres, common enough at one time, nor would most of us care 
to commit ourselves to the den of a grizzly, even if we were well 
assured that he had lately partaken of a diet of yellow loosestrife ; 
yet Curtis reports that ‘some of the ancient writers attribute a 
very singular property to this plant; no less than the power of 
taming ferocious and reconciling discordant animals.’ Hence the 
name. ‘ Venus owns this herb,’ writes Culpeper of the periwinkle, 
‘and saith that the leaves eaten together by man and wife causeth 
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love between them. The periwinkle is a great binder.’ Is not 
this an outbreak of the ‘doctrine of signatures’ ? 

Amongst the many systems of medicine that have from time 
to time prevailed, perhaps none is more curious than that 
known by the above name—a fancied resemblance in plants to 
certain diseases, or parts of the body, being supposed to designate 
them as the fitting cure for the evils thereof. Herb Robert was 
given to cattle for blood murrain, its red stalks and general redness 
of hue being supposed to designate it as suitable for that disease. 
One mode of increase of the white saxifrage, which is such a pretty 
adornment of rockeries, consists in the production of numerous 
small round tubers which form about the root. These so much 
resemble pebbles as to be hardly distinguishable from them, and 
were supposed to constitute the signature of the plant as a cure 
for gravel. The roots of the lesser celandine resembling one form 
of the disease from which its common name of pilewort is derived, 
show its fitness for the cure of the same. Of wall-barley (Hordeum 
spurewm), the most bearded of its species, Gerard writes that 
‘stamped and applied unto places wanting haire doth cause it to 
grow and come foorth.’ Saffron is recommended for jaundice ; 
of this herb we are told, amongst its many ‘ vertues,’ that ‘ it 
strengtheneth the hart; it is also such a speciall remedie for 
those that haue consumption of the lungs, and are, as we tearme 
it, at death’s doore, that it bringeth breathe again, and prolongeth 
life for certain daies.’ 

In many places are still to be found herbalists’ shops, hung 
round with drying plants, but their general appearance is not 
usually suggestive of a roaring, or at least of a very profitable, 
trade. Amongst country folk many excellent préparations of wild 
plants are still in vogue. ‘Try one old woman’s remedy after 
another till you light upon the right one,’ was the advice which 
I have known given by a physician of such eminence that he 
could afford to give it. A lady of my acquaintance has been 
highly successful in curing some forms of scrofula with brook 
lime (Veronica beccabunga). The same lady, when very young, 
having read that the name ‘arrowroot’ was only a corruption of 
arum root, thought to introduce a new food for the use of the 
poor. She accordingly set boys to collect roots of lords and 
ladies (Arwm maculatum). These she dried, ground, and treated 
in the ordinary way. It ‘came’ beautifully. Happily no one 
actually died of it, but the effects were such as to convince the 
most sceptical that uprooting lords and ladies with a view to 
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making minced meat of them is a dangerous game. And yet 
she was not so far out as might at first sight appear, these roots 
having been extensively used for food. Her only mistake seems 
to have been that she omitted a necessary cleansing part of the 
process. 

It is not only by empirics, however, that mistakes are made. 
A patient may sometimes suffer from such at the hands of the 
trained physician or of the dispenser, as I learned by my own 
experience. Some years ago I consulted a kind friend and 
physician, who prescribed a decoction of marsh mallows. To 
prevent mistakes he made an expedition into the country and 
procured a specimen, which he kindly sent to me; but on ex- 
amination the specimen turned out to be Malva sylvestris, which 
grows plentifully in my neighbourhood, but differs from Althaa 
officinalis, the marsh mallow, in colour, growth, and choice of a 
habitat. Uncertain which my friend intended me to take, the 
mallow he sent or the mallow he named, I solved the question 
by taking neither. Woodville says of the Malva that it has 
a strong affinity to the Althwa, both in a botanical and a medicinal 
respect, but the roots of the Malva are useless while those of the 
Althea are of more efficacy than any other part of the plant; so 
that very likely either would have had the desired effect, but I 
could not tell that at the time. 

Upon a more recent occasion I was advised to apply an embro- 
cation, the chief active ingredient of which was oil of mustard. 
The doctor warned me that I must bear the smart, assuring me, 
as schoolmasters do, that it would do me good. To my disappoint- 
ment when applied there was no smart to bear. It was not that 
my heroism was like that of our gallant soldiers at the front, of 
whom we were told by a London paper that, though they suffered 
agonies from their wounds, they did not feel them. It was simply 
that these essential oils are very volatile. A fresh preparation 
was made, which I both felt and suffered from to my heart's 
content. Upon this occasion it was possible for me to detect the 
defect, but the circumstance was highly suggestive. 

It was in the early fifties, when pleuro-pneumonia had not yet 
been stamped out and was making great ravages, that the homeo- 
pathists published a pamphlet professing to give a cure for the 
disease. Three yearling heifers were reported to me one morning 
as attacked, and I resolved to give these irregulars a trial. The 
cure consisted, if my memory has not played me a trick, in 
alternate doses at short intervals of Bryonia and Aconitum. The 
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heifers all three recovered, and ultimately died as good heifers 
should die. This aconite is not the attractive little winter aconite, 
the very first flower that comes to tell us that the winter is on 
the wane, but Aconitum napellus, the moonkshood of cur gardens. 
A very old allopathic physician said, when past eighty, that he 
had had no trouble with croup in children since he had used 
aconite in its homceopathic form. 

The bryony from the root of which the medicine is extracted 
is the graceful but highly poisonous climber of our hedges. It 
and its congeners have the very peculiar, if not unique, quality of 
occasionally changing the direction of their spirals. 

Enough, I think, has been said to indicate how attractive the 
study of medicinal herbs may become. As I bégan by stating, 
there is hardly one of our most familiar plants, from the homely 
cabbage upwards, that does not now, or has not at some time, 
found its place in the Pharmacopeeia, and there are few of these 
that have not some special point of interest, sucb as will well 
repay a careful examination of their structure and properties. 


THOMAS COOKE-TRENCH 
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Shebail. 


HE drank the sea’s salt breath, Shebail, 
Glory of day, glory of day. 
And hope was strong and life was young. 
‘ My love will come ere set of sun, 


O’er the dark sea-furrow sports the cold spray.’ 


‘The sea is high, Shebail, Shebail, 
Breakers at play, breakers at play. 
The keel’s o’erborne, thy love is gone ; 
He ne’er will come ere set of sun, 


O’er the dark sea-furrow sports the cold spray. 


‘ Thy love is gone, Shebail, Shebail, 
Dead and away, dead and away. 

And life is long when love is gone—’ 
But life was done ere set of sun. 


O’er the dark sea-furrow sports the cold spray. 


A. Foster. 








Fyander’s Widow. 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL), 


AvutHor oF ‘ YEOMAN FLEETWOOD, ‘THE DvuENNA oF A GENIUS,’ 
b] 
‘In a Nortu-Country Vitae,’ ‘ Miss Erin,’ 
‘A DAUGHTER OF THE Soin,’ &c. 


PART I.—THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER X. 


Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising what they lookon ..... 
SHAKESPEARE. 
HOUGH Isaac Sharpe did not consider himself bound to assist 
Rosalie in repelling the advances of Mr. Wilson, the auc- 
tioneer, the wish she had expressed that some one would be kind 
enough to ‘drop a hint to him’ had fallen upon other attentive 
and willing ears. 

Sam Belbin had laid her words to heart, and only waited for 
an opportunity of proving his good-will by ridding her of a frequent 
and unwelcome visitor. 

His chance came at last, and he was quick to take advantage 
of it. 

It was cheese-day, and Rosalie and her maids had prepared 
such a quantity that their work was not, as usual, finished before 
dinner-time, and they were still elbow-deep in curds when 
Mr. Wilson chanced to look in. 

Sam was standing in the outer room, swilling out the great 
cheese-vat which had held that morning a hundred and eighty 
gallons of skim-milk. A wonderfully obliging fellow was Sam, 
always ready to lend a hand here, to do an odd job there; and 
so good-tempered with it all. His mistress could often see his 
smiling mouth open and ready to agree with whatever remark 
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he thought her likely to make long before she had spoken; 
and as she liked contradiction as little as any of her sex her 
head-man advanced the more rapidly in her favour. 

She was anything but gratified when Mr. Wilson appeared on 
the threshold of the milk-house, and after a brief greeting bent 
her head over her mould and went on with her work. 

‘ Always busy, Mrs. Fyander,’ remarked the visitor pleasantly. 
‘*Pon my word, you ladies put us to shame sometimes. We men 
are idle creatures in comparison with you.’ 

Rosalie made no answer, and Sam banged about the vat with 
his stiff brush so energetically that he seemed bent on giving the 
lie to the auctioneer’s words. 

‘I am really quite curious to see how you set about your 
cheese-making,’ pursued the latter in mellifluous tones. ‘Should 
I be in your way, Mrs. Fyander, if I was to step in and watch 
you ?’ 

‘I am afraid you wouldn’t find it very amusing,’ responded 
Rosalie unwillingly. ‘Of course, if you like. But it will really 
be most uncomfortable for you. We are all in such a mess 
here. Sam ’—irritably—‘ what a din you do make with that 
tub!’ 

Sam, who had tilted up the tub, the better apparently 
to scrub the bottom, now let it go suddenly, sending a great 
portion of its contents splashing across the floor in Mr. Wilson’s 
direction. 

‘It be all the same,’ he remarked philosophically ; ‘I were 
just a-goin’ to swill out this here place.’ 

And with that he upset a little more of the steaming water 
upon the floor, seized a stiff broom, and began to brush the soapy 
liquid towards the door. 

‘ You might have waited a moment,’ commented his mistress ; 
but she spoke with a sweet smile, for she saw with the corner of 
her eye how hastily Mr. Wilson had skipped out of the way, 
anxious to protect his shining boots and immaculate leggings. ‘I 
really cannot invite you in now,’ she added, turning to the visitor 
regretfully. ‘Pray excuse the man’s awkwardness.’ But as she 
spoke she smiled again on Sam. 

She related the anecdote with much gusto to Isaac Sharpe on 
the following Sunday, but he did not seem to appreciate it as 
much as she had expected. 

‘That there Wilson, he’s arter you too, I suppose. I 
wouldn’t have anything to say to him if I was you. He bain’t 
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steady enough to make a good husband—racin’ an’ drinkin’, and 
sich-like. Ah, his poor wife, she didn’t praise him, but she 
suffered, poor soul !’ 

‘Gracious, Mr. Sharpe, I am sure you needn’t warn me! You, 
know what my views are; besides, 1 hate the man. I wouldn't 
see him at all if he hadn’t—hadn’t been rather obliging in a 
business-way. But wasn’t it clever of Sam to get rid of him like 
that ?’ 

‘’Ees,’ agreed the farmer dubiously ; ‘ but don’t ’ee go for to 
let ‘en take too much on hisself, my dear, else ye’ll be like to 
repent it. It do never do to let these young fellows get sot 
up. Keep ’en in his place, Mrs. Fyander; don’t let ’en get pre- 
sumptious.’ 

‘I’m sure he would never be that,’ she rejoined warmly. 
‘Poor Sam ; he’s the humblest creature in the world. He goes 
about his work like—like a machine.’ 

‘May be so,’ said Isaac incredulously ; ‘ you know him best, 
I suppose, but I jist thought I'd speak my mind out about 
him.’ 

Rosalie frowned a little and said no more, but her faith in 
Sam was not diminished, and as time went on she grew to rely 
more and more on this cheerful and obliging young fellow. 

The gossiping anent the alleged courting of Mrs. Fyander by 
Farmer Sharpe was not confined to Littlecomb Village, but soon 
spread to the more important town of Branston, with the immediate 
result of stirring up sundry of the young men belonging to that 
place, who, after the discomfiture of Samuel Cross, had deemed it 
prudent to relax for a time in their attentions to the fascinating 
widow. So long as she had been thought plunged in grief, these 
wooers of hers had been content to bide their time; but when it 
became known that there was actually an avowed suitor in the 
field, and one, moreover, to whom the lady had given unequivocal 
tokens of confidence and good-will, they resolved with one accord 
to bestir themselves, lest the prize of which each thought himself 
most deserving, might be secured by another. 

Before many days of the new year had passed Rosalie found 
herself absolutely besieged. Samuel Cross actually forced his way 
past the unwilling Susan into the parlour while Rosalie was at 
tea; Mr. Wilson lay in wait for her as she was emerging from 
church on Christmas Day, and made his proposal in due form as 
he escorted her homewards. John Hardy inveigled the widow 
into the back parlour behind the shop, ostensibly to discuss the 
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sale of the Blue Vinneys, in reality to lay his hand and heart at 
her feet. 

Rosalie said ‘No’ to one and all, and was astonished at the 
outburst of indignation which her answer provoked, and at the 
keen sense of ill-usage under which every one of her suitors 
appeared to be labouring. 

It was Samuel Cross who first alluded in Rosalie’s hearing to 
the prevalent belief that Farmer Sharpe was paying his court to 
her; and he was somewhat taken aback by the unfeigned 
merriment which the suggestion evoked. 

‘You may laugh, Mrs. Fyander,’ he said, recovering himself 
after an instant, ‘but people are not blind and deaf; and, though 
they may be fooled to a certain extent by a lady, gentlemen of 
my profession find it easy to put two and two together, ma’am. 
When a lady tells you she is always engaged on a Sunday, and 
shuts the door in the face of a person who comes to make civil 
inquiries, one doesn’t need to be extra clever to guess that there 
must be some reason for it. And when the reason turns out to 
be another gentleman, and when that gentleman takes upon 
himself to assault another gentleman as was also desirous of paying 
his respects in the same quarter, that, Mrs. Fyander, is what one 
may term primé-facie evidence !’ 

Whether the display of Mr. Cross’s learning had a sobering 
effect on Mrs. Fyander, or whether she was suddenly struck by 
some serious thought, it is certain that she ceased laughing at 
this juncture, and remained pensive even after the rejected suitor 
had departed. 

Mr. Wilson was harder to get rid of. He was so confident in 
the justice of his claim, so pertinacious in reminding Rosalie of 
her obligations towards him with regard to the sale of the pigs— 
which piece of business he perseveringly alluded to as ‘a delicate 
matter ’—so persuaded, moreover, of his own superiority to any 
of her other lovers, that she finally lost patience and petulantly 
declared that if there were not another man in the world she 
would not consent to marry him. 

The auctioneer grew purple in the face, and suddenly changed 
his note :— 

‘If there wasn’t another man in the world!’ he repeated 
sneeringly. ‘ Then there is another man? Ha! it isn’t very hard 
to guess who! Well, tastes differ. If you like such a rough, 
common old chap better than a gentleman doing a large and 
honourable business, I make you a present of him, Mrs. Fyander., 
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smock-frock and all! Ha, ha, he'll soon have the pigs back again 
when he’s master here, and all my labour and loss of time will 
have been thrown away. Not that I grudge the sacrifice,’ cried 
Mr. Wilson in a melting tone. ‘ No, far be it from me to grudge 
the sacrifice. The ladies have always found an easy prey in me; 
and when I think of the far greater sacrifice which a young and 
lovely woman is prepared to make upon the altar of matrimony— 
a sacrifice which she will repent too late—I am rejooced to 
silence.’ 

Here Mr. Wilson thumped his breast and cast a last languish- 
ing look at the young widow, who appeared, however, to be 
absorbed in her own reflections. 

He talked on in spite of his last assertion until they reached 
Rosalie’s door, where, waking as if from a dream, she extended 
her hand to him. 

‘Good-bye, she said. ‘There is no use in talking about it 
any more, Mr. Wilson ; my mind is made up.’ 

The auctioneer extended his hand dramatically in the direction 
of the empty pigsties. 

‘Well, Mrs. Fyander,’ he cried, ‘ if the Inspector of Nuisances 
visits your premises you will only have yourself to thank.’ 

‘Meanwhile,’ retorted Rosalie with some acerbity, ‘as it might 
be a little difficult to send for him to-day, I should be glad if the 
nuisance who is now occupying my premises would take himself 
off.’ 

She went into the house with a flushed face, but seemed more 
thoughtful than annoyed during the remainder of the day. 

It was, however, with unmixed vexation that she perused, on 
the morning following her rejection of young John Hardy, a 
document signed by the firm, which ran thus :— 

‘To Mrs. Fyander. 

‘MapaM,—Re Blue Vinney Cheeses.—We regret to inform 
you that we can no longer allow our premises to be used as a store- 
house for these unsaleable articles. In the three months during 
which, in order to oblige you, we have placed our establishment at 
your disposal, we have only found one purchaser for a small 
portion of the goods in question (as you will see per statement 
copied from our books and enclosed herewith). Under these 
circumstances we are returning to you to-day as many of the 
cheeses as the carrier’s cart can convey, and we shall be obliged 
by your removing the remainder at your earliest convenience. 

‘ We are, Madam, yours obediently, 
‘Harpy & Son.’ 
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The enclosed ‘statement’ testified to the purchase by one 
Margaret Savage of #lb. Blue Vinney C* at 53d.=4d., which 
sum had been credited to Mrs. Fyander’s account. 

Rosalie gave a little gasp, and tears of vexation sprang to her 
eyes. 

‘ They just want to spite me,’ she said. ‘Of course the cheeses 
are hardly fit for use yet—they can’t have even tried to dispose 
of them; they simply pretended to sell them so as to entrap me, 
and now they are throwing them back on my hands before I have 
time to think what to do with them. That odious John Hardy! 
Mean-spirited wretch—it is all his doing!’ 

Even as she thus cogitated there was a rattling of wheels 
without, and the carrier’s cart drew up with a flourish at the 
door. 

‘Please, ma’am,’ cried Susan, thrusting in her head, ‘ Mr. Smith 
be here with ever so many cheeses as he says Hardys are sending 
back; and there’s sixteen-and-eightpence to pay; and he says, 
ma’am, will you please send the men to unload them at once ?’ 

‘Call Sam,’ said her mistress in a strangled voice. ‘Tell him 
to come at once with two or three of the others, and to take the 
cheeses carefully upstairs.’ 

‘Why, the cheese-room be a’most full, ma’am. I doubt there’ll 
not be much room for them there. We was waitin,’ you know, 
till Christmas had gone over a bit to send the last load to 
town.’ 

‘Pile them up in the dairy, then, for the present. Well, why 
don’t you go ?’ she cried, irritably, as the girl remained staring at 
her. ‘Make the men get to work at once while I find my 
purse.’ 

As she came down from her room, purse in hand, she observed 
through the staircase window the blank faces of Sam and his 
underlings, as the carrier tossed the cheeses to them from the 
cart, grinning the while as though at some excellent joke. She 
stamped her foot, and caught her breath with a little angry sob. 
She had been so proud in despatching to Branston load after load 
of these fine round cheeses ; she had often congratulated herself 
on the wisdom and cleverness of this expedient of hers—and 
now to have them ignominiously thrown back at her without 
having even disposed of one—to be turned into a laughing-stock 
for her own folks as well as for the whole town of Branston ; to be 
actually made to pay for the ill-success of her experiment! 
Rosalie was as a rule open-handed and generous enough, but the 
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disbursal of this particular sixteen-and-eightpence caused her a 
pang of almost physical anguish. 

Half an hour later, when the carrier had departed and the 
men returned to their work, she entered the dairy, and stood 
gazing with clasped hands and a melancholy countenance at the 
heaps of despised Blue Vinneys which were piled up on every side. 

To her presently came Sam Belbin, his arms dangling limply 
by his sides, his expression duly composed to sympathetic gloom. 

‘O Sam!’ exclaimed Rosalie in a heart-broken tone, pointing 
tragically to the nearest yellow mound. 

‘I wouldn’t take on, I’m sure, mum,’ responded Sam with a 
ghastly smile. ‘Nay now, I wouldn’t take on. “Iwas very ill 
done o’ Mr. Hardy—so everybody do say, but he’s that graspin’— 
he never do care for sellin’ a bit o’ cheese to poor folks—'tis all 
bacon, bacon wi’ he! “Don’t ’ee go for to fill your stummicks 
wi’ that there ’ard cheese,” I’ve a-heard him say myself. ‘‘ Buy a 
bit o’ bacon as ‘ull stand to ye hot or cold.”’ 

‘Bacon !’ ejaculated Rosalie with a note of even deeper woe. 
Then, pointing to the cheeses again, she groaned: ‘0 Sam, was 
it worth while getting rid of the pigs—for this ?’ 

‘Dear heart alive, mum,’ responded Belbin, plucking up his 
courage, and speaking more cheerfully. ‘Mr. Hardy bain’t the 
only grocer in Branston! There be a-many more as ‘ud be proud 
an’ glad to sell them cheeses for ye.’ 

‘No, no. Why, the story must be all over the town by now— 
no one will look at them in Branston. Every one will know that 
Mr. Hardy packed them back to me. No, if I sell them at all I 
must send them away somewhere—to Dorchester, perhaps.’ 

‘Well, and that ’ud be a good notion, mum,’ commented 
Belbin. ‘You'd get a better price for them there, I d’ ‘low. 
Lard! At Dorchester the Blue Vinney cheeses do go off like 
smoke.’ 

‘ There is always a sale for them there, to be sure,’ said Rosalie, 
somewhat less lugubriously. 

‘ And our own horses and carts ‘ud take them there in less than 
no time,’ pursued Sam, more and more confidently. ‘Things have 
just fell out lucky. It be a-goin’ to take-up to-night, and I d’ 
‘low there'll be some sharpish frostiss—’twill just exercise the 
horses nicely, to get them roughed and make ’em carry them 
cheeses to Dorchester—'twill be the very thing as ‘ull do them 
good. And it'll cost ye nothing,’ he added triumphantly. 

‘Well, Sam, you are a good comforter,’ cried his mistress ; 
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brightening up under the influence of his cheerfulness. ‘Tis a 
blessing, I am sure, to have some one about one who doesn’t croak.’ 

She turned to him as she spoke with one of her radiant smiles 
—a smile, however, which very quickly vanished, for Sam’s face 
wore a most peculiar expression. 

‘Why, my dear!’ he cried, casting an ardent look upon her, 
‘I be main glad to hear ye say so! I'd ax nothin’ better nor to 
be about ye always; an’ I’d comfort an’ do for ye so well as I 
could. ’Tis a thing, he added, with modest candour, ‘as I’ve 
a-had in my mind for some time, but I didn’t like to speak afore. 
I wasn’t sure as ye’d relish the notion. But now as you've a-hinted 
so plain 

Rosalie had averted her face for a moment, but as he ad- 
vanced towards her with extended arm, she flashed round upon 
him a glance which suddenly silenced him. 

He remained staring at her with goggling eyes and a dropping 
jaw during the awful pause which succeeded. 

He heaved a sigh of relief, however, when she at last broke 
silence, for she spoke calmly, and her words seemed innocuous 
enough. 

‘Is that your coat hanging up behind the door ?’ 

‘Yes, mum,’ responded Sam, no longer the lover but the very 
humble servant. 

‘Go and get it then. Your cap, I think, is on the table.’ 

She fumbled in her pocket for a moment, and presently drew 
forth her purse, from which she counted out the sum of fourteen 
shillings. Her eyes had a steely glitter in them as she fixed them 
on Sam. 

‘Here are your week’s wages, she said. ‘Take them, and 
walk out of this house.’ 

‘Mum,’ pleaded Sam piteously. ‘ Missus 
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‘Go out of this house,’ repeated Rosalie, pointing mercilessly 
to the door ; ‘and never let me see your face again. Out of my 
sight !’ she added quickly, as he still hesitated. 

Sam’s inarticulate protests died upon his lips, and he turned 
and left her, Rosalie looking after him with gleaming eyes until 
his figure was lost to sight. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Follow a shadow, it still flies you, 
Seem to fly it, it will pursue: 
So court a mistress, she denies you ; 
Let her alone she will court you. 
Say, are not women truly, then, 
Styled but the shadows of us men ? 
BEN JONSON. 


Who by resolves and vows engag'd does stand 
For days that yet belong to Fate, 
Does, like an unthrift, mortgage his estate 
Before it falls into his hand. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. 


IsaaC SHARPE, receiving no answer to his knock, walked straight 
into the parlour. The room was dark save for the smouldering 
glow of the fire, and it was some time before he discovered Rosalie’s 
figure huddled up in Elias’s chair. 

‘Why, what be to do?’ he inquired, stooping over her. 

‘O Mr. Sharpe,’ returned she, with a strangled sob, ‘I have 
had such a day—I have been so insulted. Oh, how shall I ever 
forget it? What can I have done to bring about such a 
thing ?’ 

‘Come,’ cried the farmer, much alarmed, ‘whatever is it, 
my dear? Out wi’ it; and let’s have some light to see 
ourselves by.’ 

With that he seized the poker and stirred the logs on the 
hearth, until they flared up with a brightness almost painful to 
Rosalie’s aching eyes. He saw the traces of tears upon her flushed 
face, and his concern increased. 

‘I heard ye was in trouble again,’ he said, ‘and I thought I'd 
look in—Them cheeses as ye’ve been a-making of ever since mid- 
summer is back on your hands, they tell me.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Rosalie faintly. ‘ There are piles and piles of them 
in the dairy ; and Mr. Hardy wrote a most ill-natured letter about 
them, and every one in the place will think me a fool. But it isn’t 
that I mind so much—I shall sell those cheeses somewhere, I 
suppose, and I know Mr. Hardy only sent them back out of spite 
because I wouldn’t marry John . 

‘Ah!’ put in Isaac, interested ; ‘John Hardy axed ye, did he? 
And you wouldn’t have ’en ?’ 

‘Of course not,’ she returned petulantly. 
‘Well, Mrs, F.,’ said Isaac, leaning forward in his chair, and 
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speaking solemnly, ‘ ye mid ha’ done worse nor take him. “Tis in 
my mind,’ he went on emphatically, ‘as soon or late ye'll have to 
take a second. But, tell me, what was it as upset ye so much 
to-day ?’ 

‘I am almost ashamed to say it. Sam Belbin—you know Sam, 
that common lad that I made cowman out of pure kindness and 
because I thought him faithful—he—he—that lout, has actually 
dared to make love to me!’ 

‘ Well, now,’ commented Isaac, nodding. 

‘Are you not amazed? Did you ever hear of such impudence ? 
He dared to call me ‘“ my dear ; ” and he seemed to think that J, his 
mistress, had actually encouraged him! He said something about 
my dropping a hint. But I soon let him see what I thought of 
him. I packed him off on the moment!’ 

‘Did ye?’ said Isaac. ‘ Well, my dear—I beg pardon—Mrs. 
Fyander, I should say : 

‘Oh, of course,’ she put in quickly, ‘I don’t mind your saying 
my dear—'tis a very different matter.’ 

‘Well, as I was a-sayin’,’ pursued the farmer, ignoring these 
niceties, ‘I bain’t altogether so very much surprised. I’ve a-heard 
some queer talk about you and Sam Belbin—only this very day 
I’ve a-heard queer talk—and, to say the truth, that were the 
reason why I looked in this arternoon—lI thought it best not to 
wait till Sunday. I’m not one to meddle, but I thought it only 
kind to let ye know what folks in the village be sayin’.’ 

‘Mr. Sharpe ! ’—and her eyes positively blazed—‘ do you mean 
to tell me that people know me so little as to gossip about me and 
that low fellow ?’ 

‘Ah, my dear,’ cried Isaac, catching the infection of her ex- 
citement, ‘there’s no knowing what folks do say—they be ready 
to believe any scandelious thing. Why, Bithey did actually tell 
me ‘tis common talk o’ the village as you and me be a-goin’ to 
make a match of it.’ 

Rosalie, who had been leaning forward in her chair, suddenly 
sank back ; she drew a long breath, and then said in a very small 
voice : — 

‘ Well, Isaac, I believe it will have to come to that.’ 

Not even Sam Belbin, withering under his mistress’s scornful 
gaze, had stared at her with such blank dismay as that now per- 
ceptible on Farmer Sharpe’s face. 

Rosalie covered her own with both hands, but presently dropped 
them again. 
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‘Everything points to it, she said firmly. ‘ You see yourself 
things cannot go on as they are. I find I can’t manage the 
men Here her voice broke, but she pursued after a minute : 
‘Even the work which I am competent to undertake has not suc- 
ceeded. Elias would be sorely grieved to see everything going 
wrong like this, he who was such a good man of business—always 
so regular and particular.’ 

‘Ah!’ groaned Isaac, ‘I d’ ‘low, it ’ud very near break his 
heart.’ 

‘There must be a master here, went on Rosalie. ‘Even you 
were forced to own just now that I ought to marry again.’ 

‘*Ees,’ agreed Isaac unwillingly, ‘oh, ‘ees, it ‘ud be a very 
good thing ; but I . 

He broke off, gazing at her with an expression almost akin to 
terror. 

‘Do you suppose for a moment,’ she cried with spirit, ‘that I 
would ever consent to put a stranger in my dear Elias’s place ? 
Could you—you who have been his friend so long—bear to see 
one of the Branston counter-jumpers master here? I wonder 
at you, Isaac Sharpe!’ 

‘Nay now,’ protested the farmer; ‘I didn’t say I wished no 
such thing, Mrs. Fyander. I said ‘twas my opinion as you'd be 
forced to take a second, and you might do worse nor think o’ John 
Hardy.’ 

‘Pray, isn’t he a counter-jumper?’ interrupted Rosalie 
vehemently. 

‘ Well, there’s others besides he,’ returned Sharpe weakly. 

‘Whom would you choose, then?’ cried she. ‘ Wilson, to 
drink, and race away my husband’s hard-earned money? Andrew 
Burge, perhaps, whom you drove out of this house with your own 
hands? Or that little ferret-faced Samuel Cross—he’d know how 
to manage a dairy-farm, wouldn’t he? You'd like to see him 
strutting about, and giving orders here? I tell you what it is, 
Isaac Sharpe, if you have no respect for dear Elias’s memory, you 
should be glad that I have.’ 

‘Who says I haven’t respect for “Lias’s memory?’ thundered 
Isaac, now almost goaded intoa fury. ‘I’ve known ’en a deal longer 
nor you have, Widow Fyander, and there’s no one in this world as 
thought more on him. All I says is—I bain’t a marryin’ man— 
"Lias knowed I weren't never a marryin’ man. I don’t believe,’ 
added Isaac, with an emphatic thump on the table, ‘I don’t believe 
as if Lias were alive he’d expect it of me.’ 
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‘But he’s dead, you see,’ returned Rosalie with a sudden 
pathetic change of tone—‘ he’s dead, and that is why everything is 
going wrong. I shouldn’t think of making a change myself if I 
didn’t feel it was the only thing to do. You loved Elias; you 
knew his ways ; you would carry on the work just as he used to 
do—it wouldn’t be like putting a stranger in his place. I wouldn’t 
do it if I could help it,’ she added, sobbing ; ‘ but I think we—we 
should both try to do our duty by Elias.’ 

Isaac, visibly moved, rolled his eyes towards her and heaved 
a mighty sigh, 

‘Of course, if you put it that way,’ he began; and then his 
courage failed him, and he became once more mute. 

‘It wouldn’t be such a bad thing for you, Mr. Sharpe,’ went on 
Rosalie faintly. ‘’Tis a very fine farm, and a good business. It 
would be convenient for you to work the two farms together. 
You'd have quite a large property—and this is a very comfortable 
house.’ 

‘Ah!’ agreed Isaac, ‘’tis a good house, but I haven’t no need 
for two houses. I’m content wi’ the one where I were born.’ 

‘Oh, but that won’t do at all,’ cried Rosalie with sudden 
animation ; ‘ you would have to live here—the object of my marry- 
ing you would be that you should live here.’ 

‘I’ve a-lived in my own house ever sin’ I were born,’ said the 
farmer obstinately, ‘and when a man weds he takes his wife to 
live wi’ him.’ 

‘Not when the wife has got the best house of the two,’ retorted 
Mrs. Fyander. 

‘A man can’t live in two houses,’ asserted Isaac; adding, after 
a pause: ‘ What would ye have me to do with mine, then?’ 

‘You could put your head-man to live in it,’ returned she, 
‘paying you rent, of course. Or you could let it to somebody else 
—you would make money in that way.’ 

One by one Isaac’s entrenchments were being carried: no re- 
source remained open to him but to capitulate or to take flight. 
He chose the latter alternative. 

‘Tis not a thing as a body can make up his mind to ina 
hurry,’ he said. . ‘I must think it over, Mrs. Fyander.’ 

Then before she could make the sharp retort which had risen 
to her lips he had darted to the door. 

As it closed behind him Rosalie sprang to her feet, and began 
to pace hastily about the room. What had she done? She had 
actually in so many words made an offer of marriage to Isaac 
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Sharpe—and she was not quite sure of being accepted! There 
was the rub! Elias was an old man, yet he had wooed her, in her 
homeless, penniless condition, with a certain amount of ardour. 
In her widowhood she had been courted, doubtless as much on 
account of her wealth as of her beauty, but certainly with no lack 
of eagerness. And now, when she had turned with affectionate 
confidence to this old friend, and practically laid herself, her good 
looks, and good fortune at his feet, he had promised unwillingly 
to think it over. It was not to be endured—she would send him 
to the right-about on his return, let his decision be what it might. 
But then came the sickening remembrance of the failures and 
humiliations which had attended her unassisted enterprises; the 
importunities of distasteful suitors—worst of all, the confident leer 
on Sam Belbin’s face. Great heavens! What a miserable fate 
was hers! She dared not so much as trust a servant but he must 
needs try to take advantage of her unprotected condition. 

The lamp was lit and tea set forth, but Rosalie left it untasted 
upon the table. She was still pacing restlessly about the room 
when Isaac walked in; this time without any preliminary knock. 

He closed the door behind him and advanced towards the 
young woman, his face wearing a benign if somewhat sheepish 
smile. 

‘I be come to tell you,’ he said, ‘as I’ve come round to the 
notion.’ 

He paused, beaming down at her with the air of a man who 
was making an indubitably pleasant announcement ; and Rosalie, 
who was gifted with a very genuine sense of humour, could not 
for the life of her help laughing. 

‘’Ees,’ repeated Isaac valiantly. ‘Ive a-comed round to the 
notion. I was al’ays a bit shy o’ materimony, by reason o’ the 
cat-and-dog life as my mother and father did lead; but I d’ ‘low 
as I’ve no need to be fearful about you. You're made different, 
my dear; and ye’ve been a good wife to ’Lias. What’s more,’ 
he went on cheerfully, ‘as I was a-thinkin’ to myself, ’tisn’t same 
as if I was to go and put myself in the wrong box, so to speak, by 
beggin’ and prayin’ of ye to have me; then ye mid very well cast 
up at me some day if I wasn’t satisfied wi’ the bargain. But 
when a young woman comes and axes a man as a favour to marry 
her it be a different story, bain’t it?’ 

Rosalie stopped laughing and glanced at him indignantly. 

‘If that’s the way in which you look at it, Mr. Sharpe,’ she 
said, ‘I think we had better give up the idea. How dare you, 
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she burst out suddenly—‘ how dare you tell me to my face that I 
asked you as afavour? Iam not the kind of person to pray and 
beseech you. You know as well as I do that other people are 
ready to fall on their knees if I but hold up a finger.’ 

‘Ah, a good few of them are,’ agreed Isaac dispassionately ; 
‘but ye don’t want ’em, ye see. Well, and at the first go off, 
when I was took by surprise, so to speak, I thought I didn’t want 
you. Not as I’ve any personal objections to you,’ he added hand- 
somely, ‘but because I never reckoned on changing my state. 
But now, as I’ve a-thought it over, I’m agreeable, my dear.’ 

Rosalie remained silent, her eyes downcast, her hands nervously 
clasping and unclasping each other. 

‘T’m willin’, he went on, ‘to do my dooty by ’Lias and my 
dooty by you, Rosalie. You've been a good wife to he, and ye'll 
be the same to me, I’ve no doubt.’ 

He paused, passing his hand meditatively over his grizzled 
locks and probably comforting himself with the reflection that 
in this case at least there would be no need to supply himself with 
such a box as that so often dolefully shown to him by his father. 

‘I want to do my duty by Elias,’ said the poor young widow 
at last, in a choked voice, ‘ but I don’t want you to sacrifice your- 
self, since you feel it isa sacrifice. If you hate me so much don’t 
marry me, Isaac,’ she added passionately. 

*Lard, my dear, who ever said I hated ’ee? Far from it! I 
do like ’ee very much ; I’ve liked ’ee from the first. "Lias knowed 
I liked ’ee. Say no more about a sacrifice ; it bain’t no sacrifice 
to speak on. I was real upset to see how bad you was a-gettin’ 
on, an’ it’ll be a comfort to think as I can look arter you, and look 
arter the place. You and me was al’ays the best o’ friends, and 
we'll go on bein’ the best o’ friends when we are man and wife. I 
can’t say no fairer than that.’ 

He stretched out his large brown palm, and Rosalie laid her 
cold fingers in it, and the compact was concluded by a silent 
handshake. 

Then Isaac, who was a practical man, pointed out to Rosalie 
that her tea was growing cold, and remarked placidly that he 
would smoke a bit of a pipe by the fire while she partook of it. 

As she approached the table and began tremulously to fill her 
cup he drew forward a chair and sat down. 

Rosalie glanced round at him and started ; the new era had 
already begun. Isaac was sitting in Elias’s chair ! 
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PART II—THE PRINCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


*Mong blooming woods, at twilight dim, 
The throstle chants with glee, 0! 
But the plover sings his evening hymn 
To the ferny wild so free, O! 

Wild an’ free 

Wild an’ free! 
Where the moorland breezes blow! 

EDWIN WAUGH. 


L’amour nous enléve notre libre-arbitre: on peut choisir ses amitiés, mais on 
subit l'amour. PRINCESSE KARADJA. 


OnE lovely sparkling April day a man was slowly pushing his 
bicycle up a certain steep incline which is situated a little way out 
of Dorchester, and which is known as Yellowham Hill. 

The road climbed upwards between woods, the banks on either 
side being surmounted by a dense growth of rhododendrons and 
gorse, the latter in full bloom, its brilliant yellow contrasting with 
the glossy dark leaves of the bushes behind which were already 
covered with a myriad of buds, and the little bronze crooks of the 
bracken curling upwards through the moss beneath. 

The long spring day wanted yet some hours of its close, but 
already delicious spicy odours came forth from the woods, which 
spoke of falling dew; and the birds were making mysterious 
rustlings in the boughs, as though preparing to go to roost. 

The young man paused every now and then to draw a long 
breath, and to look round him with evident delight. 

‘ This is good,’ he said to himself once. ‘ This is fairyland— 
the place is full of magic.’ Then a sudden change came over his 
face, and he added : ‘It is better than fairyland—it is home.’ 

He was a pleasant-looking young fellow, with a handsome 
intelligent face and a tall well-knit figure. He had grey eyes, 
very alert and keen in their expression, and when he smiled his 
face lit up in an unexpected and attractive way. His complexion 
was browner than might have been looked for in connection with 
his hair, which was not very dark, and he had a certain wideawake 
air as of one who had seen many men and things. 

He had almost reached the crest of the hill when his glance, 
sweeping appreciatively over the curving bank at the turn of the 
road, rested upon a woman’s figure amid the tangle of sunlit green 
and gold which crowned it. 
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Rosalie Fyander—who would be Rosalie Fyander for some 
three months longer, it having been agreed between her and Isaac 
that their marriage should not take place till her year’s widowhood 
was completed—had halted here on her return to Branston, after a 
flying business-visit to Dorchester. 

These Yellowham Woods had been much loved by her during 
her childhood, and she had yielded to the temptation of alighting 
from the gig to spend a few minutes in what had once been to her 
a very paradise. 

Nigger was placidly cropping the grass at a little distance 
from her, and she had been on her way to re-enter the vehicle, 
when she had paused for a last glance round. 

She had marked, at first idly, then with some interest, the 
figure which was toiling up the hill, feeling somewhat embarrassed 
when she discovered on its nearer approach that she was herself 
the object of a somewhat unusual scrutiny. The grey eyes which 
looked at her so intently from out of the brown face had a very 
peculiar mixture of expressions. There was curiosity in them 
and admiration—to that she was accustomed—but there was 
something more: a wonder, an almost incredulous delight. Thus 
might a man look upon the face of a very dear friend whom he 
had not expected to see—thus almost might he meet the sweet- 
heart from whom he had been parted for years. 

As he approached the bank he slackened his pace, and presently 
came to a standstill immediately beneath Rosalie’s pinnacle of 
moss-grown earth. 

They remained face to face with each other for a moment or 
two, Rosalie gazing down, fascinated, at the man’s eyes, in which 
the joyful wonder was growing ever brighter. Rousing herself 
at last with an effort, and colouring high,'she turned and hastened 
along the crest of the bank until she came to the gig, descended, 
rapidly gathered up the reins, and mounted into the vehicle. 

Seeing that the stranger, though he had begun to walk slowly 
on, continued to watch her, and being, besides, annoyed and con- 
fused at her own temporary embarrassment, she jerked the reins 
somewhat sharply, and touched up Nigger with the whip. The 
astonished animal, unaccustomed to such treatment, started off at 
a brisk pace, and the gig rattled down the steep incline with a 
speed which would have filled its late owner with horror. 

The disaster which he would certainly have prophesied was not 
long in coming. Nigger’s legs were not quite on a par with his 
mettle, and presently, stumbling over a loose stone, he was unable 
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to recover himself, and dropped fairly and squarely on both 
knees. 

He was up in an instant, but Rosalie, jumping out of the cart, 
and running to his head, uttered a cry of anguish. Through the 
white patches of dust which testified to Nigger’s misfortune she 
saw blood trickling. A moment later rapid footsteps were heard 
descending the hill, and the bicyclist came to her assistance. 

Bending forward, he carefully examined Nigger’s knees, and 
then turned to Rosalie; the curious expression which had so 
puzzled and annoyed her having completely vanished and given 
place to one of respectful concern. 

‘Don’t be frightened,’ he said ; ‘it is not much—barely skin- 
deep—lI doubt if there will be any marks.’ 

‘He has never been down before,’ said she tearfully. ‘ Poor 
Nigger! Good old fellow! I shouldn’t have driven you so fast 
down the hill.’ 

‘His legs should be attended to at once, said the stranger 
practically. ‘Have you far to go?’ 

‘Oh yes—sixteen miles. To Branston.’ 

He darted a keen glance at her. 

‘Branston!’ he echoed. ‘I am going there myself to-morrow, 
or rather I am going toa place about a mile this side of it.’ 

‘Well, I, too, stop a little this side of the town,’ said Rosalie. 
‘But poor Nigger will never get so far. What am I to do? I 
must get home to-night.’ 

‘There is a village a mile or so from here,’ observed the 
young man. ‘I think your best plan would be to leave the horse 
at the inn there. They would probably lend you another to take 
you home. If you will get into the trap I will lead the horse 
slowly back.’ 

‘Oh no, I will walk, cried Rosalie; ‘I can lead him myself,’ 
she added diffidently. ‘I don’t like to take you out of your way 
—besides, you have your bicycle. I suppose you are going to 
Dorchester ?’ 

‘I can go to Dorchester any time,’ returned he. ‘’Tis merely 
a fancy of mine that takes me there. I’ve a wish to see the old 
place again, having been away from it for ten years. But I am 
really on my way to visit my uncle. If you know Branston, I 
dare say you have met him. He lives near Littlecomb Village, at 

a place called the Down Farm.’ 

‘Mr. Isaac Sharpe!’ ejaculated Rosalie. ‘ Indeed, I do know 

him, I live next door to him,’ 
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She broke off, not deeming it necessary to disclose, on so short 
an acquaintance, her peculiar relations with the person in ques- 
tion. 

‘Good!’ cried the young man gaily. ‘It is strange our meet- 
ing like this. I am Richard Marshall, hisnephew. You live next 
door to him, you say,’ he added, with a puzzled look; ‘then you 
must be—you are ?” 

‘I am Mrs. Fyander,’ returned she. ‘ You remember Elias 
Fyander, of Littlecomb Farm ?’ 

‘ Of course I do; and I used to know his wife.’ 

‘Oh, you have been so long away that a great many changes 
have taken place. I was Elias Fyander’s third wife.’ 

‘Was ?’ cried he. 

‘Yes,’ said Rosalie blushing, she knew not why. ‘ My dear 
husband died last July.’ 

The look of blank dismay which had overspread the young 
man’s face gave way to an expression of relief; but he made no 
reply. 

Rosalie took hold of the nearest rein, turned Nigger round, 
and began to lead him slowly up the hill again. 

‘I can really manage quite well,’ she said, somewhat stiffly. 

‘I must see you out of your difficulties,’ returned the other 
with quiet determination ; and he too began to retrace his steps, 
pausing a moment at the crest of the hill to repossess himself of 
his bicycle, which he had left propped against the bank. 

‘I will ride on to the village,’ he said, ‘and make arrange- 
ments about leaving your horse there and getting a fresh one. It 
will save time, and there is none to spare if you want to get home 
before dusk.’ 

He raised his cap, mounted, and disappeared before Rosalie 
had time to protest. 

Indeed, she was glad enough of Richard Marshall’s helpful 
company when she presently arrived at the Black Horse Inn, 
where, in spite of the framed poetical effusion which hung beneath 
the sign, and which testified to the merits of the establishment, 
there was some difficulty in procuring accommodation and atten- 
tion for poor Nigger, and even greater in finding a substitute. In 
fact, the only animal available proved to be a huge raw-boned 
three-year-old, who was with great difficulty persuaded to enter the 
shafts of the gig, and who, when harnessed, tilted up the vehicle 
in such a peculiar manner that Rosalie shrank back in alarm. 
‘He doesn’t look safe,’ she faltered'; ‘and I'm quite sure that 
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boy isn’t capable of driving him. I have been shaken by the 
fright, I suppose, for I feel quite unnerved.’ 

‘I will drive you,’ said Richard, with decision, waving aside 
the lad who had been appointed charioteer and who now began 
to assert his perfect competence to perform the task. ‘I guess I 
can manage most things in the way of horseflesh ; and in any case 
I intended to go to my uncle’s to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh no; I couldn’t think ” Rosalie was beginning, when 
he interrupted her eagerly : 

‘ Nothing will be easier, I assure you ; my bag is here, strapped 
on to my bicycle. I meant to take my uncle by surprise—he 
doesn’t know I am in England. You can send back the horse 
to-morrow—even if you took the lad, it would be difficult for him 
to return to-night. My bicycle can stay here until I send for it 
or fetch it. Perhaps I had better get in first, Mrs. Fyander, to 
keep this wild animal quiet, while you get up. Hand over the 
reins here—that’s it ; hold on by his head till the lady mounts. 
Put that machine of mine in a dry place, will you? Now then, 
Mrs. Fyander, give me your hand. Whoa, boy! Steady! There 
we are—Let go!’ 

He laid the whip lightly on the animal’s back, and they were 
off before Rosalie had had time to protest or to demur. 

The long legs of the three-year-old covered the ground in a 
marvellous manner, and with that tall masterful figure by her 
side she could feel no fear. Indeed the sensation of swinging 
along through the brisk air was pleasant enough, though she felt 
a little uncomfortable at the thought of the astonishment which 
her arrival in such company would produce at home; and she 
was, moreover, not quite certain if she relished being thus per- 
emptorily taken possession of by the new-comer. Rosalie was used 
to think and act for herself, and it was quite a new experience to 
her to have her will gainsaid and her objections overborne, even 
in her own interests. But, after all, the man was Isaac’s nephew, 
and no one could find fault with her for accepting his assistance. 
In a few months’ time she would be his aunt—perhaps he would 
then allow her wishes to have more weight. She smiled to herself 

as she glanced up at him—what would he say if she told him the 
relationship which he would shortly bear to her? He would be 
her nephew. How ridiculous it seemed! He must be some years 
older than she was ; there were firm lines in that brown face, and 
the hands looked capable and strong, as if they had accomplished 
plenty of work. 
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When they reached Yellowham Hill once more and began to 
descend at a foot’s pace, Richard broke silence. 

‘I have seen and done a good many things in the course of 
my travels, but I have never come across so beautiful a spot as 
this, and none of my adventures have been so curious as the one 
which introduced me to you.’ 

‘ Really,’ said Rosalie dryly ; ‘I cannot see that there was any- 
thing so very extraordinary in it. Even if Nigger had not had 
this accident we should have been certain to meet while you are 
staying at Mr. Sharpe’s.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said the young man, speaking half to himself and 
half to her—‘ I wonder if I should have preferred to meet you first 
in your own fields—in a cornfield. But the corn, of course, will 
not be ripe for months to come. No, on the whole I am content. 
I said to myself when I was climbing the hill, ‘‘ There is magic in 
this place,” and I felt it was home.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ said Rosalie. ‘ What can it 
matter where one first meets a new acquaintance, and why should 
it be in a cornfield ?’ 

‘I saw you first in a cornfield,’ said he. 

‘ But surely you were not in England last harvest time,’ she 
cried. ‘What are you talking about? You have only just said 
that you would like to have met me first in a cornfield, which 
proves—what is true—that you have never seen me before.’ 

‘I have seen you before,’ he murmured in a low voice. 

‘Nonsense, nonsense!’ she cried sharply; ‘you must have 
dreamt it.’ 

‘Yes—I did dream—about you,’ he owned, glancing at her; 
and once more that curious look of wondering joy stole over his 
face. 

Rosalie drew a little away from him in a displeasure which he 
was quick to observe. 

‘I will explain some day,’ he said, looking down at her with a 
smile which disarmed her; and then, having reached the bottom 
of the hill, he chirruped to the horse, and they sped along once 
more at an exhilarating pace. 

By-and-by he began to talk about his uncle, speaking of him 
with such evident affection that the heart of the future Mrs. 
Sharpe warmed to him. Her grateful regard for Isaac had in- 
creased during their four months’ betrothal. Indeed, it could not 
have been otherwise: he was so placid, and good-natured, and 
obliging. Moreover, he took a lot of trouble off her hands, for he 
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had assumed the management of the farm immediately after their 
engagement. No one could cavil at this arrangement: it was 
natural that the man who was so shortly to be master should at 
once take over the control of affairs. Even the gossips of the 
neighbourhood could make no ill-natured comments ; one and all, 
indeed, agreeing that it was pretty behaviour on the part of the 
Widow Fyander to postpone the wedding till after the year was 
out. 

So Rosalie listened, well pleased, while Richard spoke of Isaac’s 
past generosity to him and his mother, of the high esteem in which 
he held him, and of his desire to spend a few weeks in his company 
before going out into the world afresh. 

‘Perhaps I ought to tell him that I am going to marry 
his uncle,’ thought Rosalie, and then she dismissed the notion. 
Let Isaac make the announcement himself; she felt rather 
shy about it—and possibly Richard Marshall might not like the 
idea. 

She began to question him, instead, anent his past achieve- 
ments and future prospects, and heard with astonishment and 
concern that the young man had not only failed to make his 
fortune in the distant lands he had visited, but had come back in 
some ways poorer than he had set out. 

‘Only in some things, though,’ he said. ‘I reckon I am richer 
on the whole.’ 

‘How are you poorer and how are you richer?’ queried 
Rosalie. 

‘Iam poorer in pocket; my uncle sent me out with a nice 
little sum to start me in life. Ah! as I tell you, he’s a first-rate 
old chap. He couldn’t have done more for me if I had been his 
son. Well, that’s gone long ago, but I have come back richer all 
the same—rich in experience, for one thing. I have seen 
a lot and learnt a lot. I educated myself out there in more 
ways than one. Dear old Dorset holds a very fine place on 
the map of England, yet ‘tis but a tiny corner of the world 
after all.’ 

As she listened there came to Rosalie a sudden inexplicable 
envy. She had never been out of her native county—she had 
never wanted to travel beyond its borders, but for a moment the 
thought struck her that it might be a fine and desirable thing to 
see the world. 

‘I wonder,’ she said tartly, for her irritation at this discovery 
recoiled on its unsuspicious cause—‘I wonder, Mr. Marshall, you 
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should care to come back to Dorset since you have such a poor 
opinion of it. Why didn’t you settle out there?’ 

‘Out where?’ he inquired with a smile. ‘I have tried to 
settle in a good many places.’ I was in a newspaper office in New 
York—it was while I was there that I did most in the way of 
educating myself—and then I went to San Francisco, and then to 
Texas. I’ve been pretty well over the States, in fact, and I’ve 
been to Mexico and Brazil and Canada. I might have done well 
in several places if I could have made up my mind to stick to the 
job in hand—but I couldn’t. Something was drawing me all the 
time—drawing me back to England—drawing me home, so that 
at last I felt I must come back.’ 

‘And what will you do now ?’ she inquired with curiosity. 

‘Oh!’ he cried, drawing a deep breath, ‘I must work on a 
farm. The love for farm-work is in my blood, I believe. I want 
the smell of the fresh-turned earth ; I want my arms to be tired 
heaving the sheaves into the wagons; I want to lead out the 
horses early in the morning into the dewy fields—I want, oh, 
many things!’ 

Rosalie considered him wonderingly: these things were done 
around her every day as a matter of course, but how curiously the 
man spoke of them, how unaccountable was that longing of which 
he spoke! She had never seen any one the least like him, and, now 
that the conversation had drifted away from herself, she felt a real 
pleasure and interest in listening to his talk. As they drove 
onward through the gathering twilight she, too, was moved to 
talk, and was charmed by his quick understanding and ready 
response. Her own wits were quick enough, but she had fallen 
into the habit of keeping her opinions on abstract subjects to 
herself: the concrete was all that the people with whom she 
associated were capable of discussing ; and, indeed, they had not 
much to say on any matter at any time. This young bright 
personality was something so absolutely new to her, his point of 
view so original and vigorous, and his sympathy so magnetic, that 
Rosalie enjoyed her adventure as she had never enjoyed anything 
in her life before. Her eyes shone, her cheeks flushed, her merry 
laugh rang out ; she felt that she, too, was young and light-hearted, 
and that life and youth and gay companionship made a very 
delightful combination. 

As they drew near their destination a sudden silence fell 
between them, and presently Richard broke it, speaking in a soft 
and altered tone. 
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‘ How familiar the country grows! Even in the dark I recognise 
a friend at every turn. Is not that your house yonder where the 
lights are glimmering ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rosalie, with a little unconscious sigh. 

‘The cornfield where I saw you lies just to the right of 
it.’ 

‘I wish you would not talk in riddles,’ said Rosalie, breathing 
rather quickly. Through the dusk he could see the wrathful fire 
in her eyes. 

‘Do not be angry,’ he said quickly ; ‘I meant to tell you 
another time when I had come to know you better, but after all 
why should I not tell you now? I saw a picture of you in 
London. I stayed a day or two there on my way through from 
Liverpool—I had some business to do for a friend in New York— 
and I went to the Academy, and there, in the very first room, I 
saw your picture.’ 

‘My picture!’ ejaculated she. ‘It must have been the one 
that London gentleman said he would paint.’ 

‘Yes, it was you—you yourself; and you were lying in a corn- 
field under a shock of wheat, and the corner of your house could 
just be seen in the distance, and some of the men were reaping 
a little way off—but you were fast asleep.’ 

Rosalie’s heart was thumping in a most unusual way, and her 
breath came so pantingly that she did not trust herself to 
speak. 

‘Twas a big picture,’ he said; ‘full of sunshine, and when I 
saw it—the whole thing—the great field stretching away, and the 
men working, and the quiet old house in the distance, and the 
girl sleeping so placidly—it was all so glowing, and yet so peaceful 
and homelike, that my heart went out to it. ‘‘ That’s Dorset,” I 
said, and I believe I cried—I know I felt as if I could cry. After 
all those years of wandering to find, when I thought myself all 
alone in a great strange city, that piece of home smiling at one— 
I tell you it made one feel queer.’ 

Rosalie remained silent, angry with herself for the agitation 
which had taken possession of her. 

‘So you see I was not quite so far wrong in saying that to-day’s 
meeting was a very strange one. The first instant my eyes fell 
upon you I recognised you.’ 

She felt she must say something, but her voice sounded husky 
and quite unlike itself when she spoke. 

‘It certainly was odd that we should come across each other 
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near Dorchester. It would of course have been quite natural if 


you had recognised me when you came to your uncle’s.’ 

‘I thought you would have been more interested in my story,’ 
he said reproachfully, after a pause. 

‘I am—I am very much interested; I think it a very funny 
story.’ 

‘Funny !’ he repeated, and then relapsed into silence, which 
remained unbroken until they turned in at Rosalie’s gate. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


‘ IPD EDDING up’ is a dreadful process. Quitting a scene where, 

‘not without some fever of the brow,’ a man has wrestled 
with State papers and other voluminous deposits of the past, his 
own papers become an impenetrable wilderness. Mere chance 
prevented me from sending to the press, or the type-writer, a 
page of an essay on Human Sacrifice in the middle of a chapter 
on the Raid of Ruthven. In this maddening process of ‘redding 
up’ I have temporarily mislaid some valuable information from 
Mr. Adams as to the line 


Conscia nympha 


A Deum vidit et erubuit. 
Lympha pudica ‘ rubui 


Last month I quoted the old Eton story attributing the Latin to 
Mr. Tierney : a form of the anecdote was told to myself when a 
school-boy. Of course, though several correspondents have been 
branding me with my utter ignorance of literature, I did know 


who wrote 
The modest water saw its God and blushed. 


But I have no Crashaw here, and do not remember whether the 
Latin is in the first or second editions of his poems, which I do 
possess, bought at a very low rate off an old-book stall. I even 
had a fine tall copy of the first edition, with an autograph 
inscription by one of the Colets, friends of Crashaw; but as it 
wanted a page or two, I most generously gave it to another 
collector. All this is merely to prove that I have heard of 
Crashaw, and even read him, but not his Latin pieces of 1634. 
The English poems are in 164—, and very badly printed they are, 
like Lovelace’s Lucasta. Meanwhile the Eton myth shows the 
usual want of knowledge which attends the profession of educa- 
tion, unless Tierney coincided with Crashaw’s Latin by accident : 
VOL. XXXVII. NO. CCXXII. 00 
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indeed, how else could you do the English into a pentameter 
verse? I once astonished my tutor with a good Greek iambic 
line, a translation of 


As rich men give that care not for their gifts. 


But the translation was absolutely literal. Any one could do it 
with a dictionary. Tierney may thus have stumbled on Crashaw’s 
own words, using Conscia nympha instead of Lympha pudica. 


. * 
a 


A question for the philologist. Is ‘ erectile’ applied to a shirt 
collar, English or American, or both, or neither? I find it in the 
latest tale of Mr. Bret Harte, about an amorous disaster of 
our dear Colonel Starbottle in Harper's Magazine. Would that 
we heard more of the gallant and learned Colonel, one of Mr. 
Bret Harte’s very best personages ! 


~ * 
* 

My own heart, ‘ The Senile Heart,’ is lost to the most delight- 
ful of modern heroines. This lady is Celia in Mr. Alfred Sidg- 
wick’s novel, The Inner Shrine. It is not about Esoteric 
Buddhism, as the title leads one to fear; it is about Celia. The 
novel is not a miracle of construction. I could not have done 
what the author does with Billy. Some may think the Major 
wooden, but only by being wooden could this military stoic avoid 
dishonour, under the most terrible temptations. The Clatworthys 
may be a little caricatured, but one can never forget them, 
especially Mr. Clatworthy, who, after being twice knocked down, 
was ready ‘ to let bygones be bygones. A gentleman can say no 
more and no less.’ Lady Helen, too, is as original as she is 
sympathetic. But Celia alone is a jewel, a delightful, gay, honest 
English girl, without a touch of the modern in her frank and 
charming nature. I am sure she never even heard of Maeter- 
linck, and she would laugh at Ibsen. In fact, if a reader wants 
to be honestly in love, now is his opportunity. To love Celia is 
indeed a liberal education. 


7 * 
* 


So fair a creature reminds one of Beauty in general. I lately 
read a book by a lady, in which she took it for granted that beauty 
was universal in ancient Greece. But surely there is a Greek 
original, I forget where, of the passage in Lucretius about the 
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lovers who adore the defects of the beloved, and they are just the 
defects which we see every day in pretty English faces. The 
pretty girls of Tanagra, in the clay figurines, are not classically 
perfect, and I do not suppose that the artists saw none but 
beauties, though, like Leech and Du Maurier, they made all their 
young women pretty, as do our fashion-plates, granting the 
artists’ peculiar ideal in these works of art. Perhaps we never do 
see an absolutely beautiful face, like that of the mutilated Psyche 
of Naples, for example. Possibly I did once see one, and it 
seemed so strangely familiar that I mentioned the name of a 
great living painter to the lady. Then she mentioned that she 
had sat for one of his most exquisite pictures of a Greek subject, 
and that was why the face of a stranger seemed familiar. No, 
one does not come across the ideal. 


« 7 
* 


The prettiest faces seem to be worn in shops and omnibuses. 
They are not very common in the Park, rather notably the reverse. 
Nor are they very common in the ‘educated classes,’ or classes 
that are supposed to be educated. I mean among the ladies who 
have been firmly taught German, but cannot oblige one with a 
construe of a passage in that awful language. The prettiest 
persons are not of the class which has coped unsuccessfully with 
German and is highly cultivated. The old Houses, some of them, 
have for hundreds of years given birth to a series of beauties, 
‘looking like angels,’ as an undergraduate wrote of Lady 
—— in 1643; our own generation has the counterpart of Lady 
—— —— in face and name. Natural selection comes in here, 
the wealthy being not without a good chance of deserving the 
fair. In a crowd neither men nor women look well—in a crowd 
or in a photographic group. A mass of school-girls make the 
observer despair, and a mob of school-boys look all of one pattern. 
The finest head and most intellectual that I ever saw was that of 
a girl of fourteen looking over a gate in the country. She 
resembled Shakespeare ; but probably she is a dairymaid. Among 
our poets perhaps only Tennyson, Byron, and Shelley looked the 
part: I speak but of the dead; many young poets look the part, 
but one is not so sure about the poetry. 


* * 
* 


Environment and climate have, no doubt, much to do with 
beauty—an original remark. There is an ancient city, much 
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exposed to the east wind, where the children are pretty, but, as 
they grow up and fight the eastern blasts, things are no longer 
the same. Their ancestresses used wisely to wear masks, and 
Mary Beaton, Mary Seaton, Mary Fleming, and Mary Livingstone, 
with Mary Stuart, kept their looks. The cauld wind did not 
penetrate the masks or mufflers. Many places famed for beauty, 
like Arles, are disappointing. To be sure, at Arles we beheld no 
woman under fifty, so it would not be just to blame the town. 
There is an island famous for its verdure and its wrongs ; I leave 
other critics to record their impressions of the beauty of its 
daughters, not selected examples, but on the average, An English 
town is known as ‘The City of the Plain,’ Queen Elizabeth 
is said to have remarked on the subject with despotic frankness. 
Without intending to be rude, I cannot help thinking that you 
see more handsome men in Germany than beautiful women ; per- 
haps drill has something to do with it. If we could return to 
Athens for a day, old Athens, might we not be disappointed ? 
These shawls over women’s heads, like the kerchiefs of the women at 
Bologna, were perhaps deceptively becoming. In our time ‘ fifty 
is the fashionable age,’ as Mr. Hardcastle is told in She Stoops to 
Conquer. The decadent poets of the Greek anthology sometimes 
express the same taste very prettily. Still, it is decadent. 
‘Youth will be Served,’ and ‘Sweet and Twenty’ has a natural 
advantage over ‘Sweet and Forty,’ in spite of all the modern 
novelists. I like my heroines to be young and unmarried, in the 
good old way, while denouncing the juvenile and daring critic who 
spoke of Queen Guinevere as ‘a wall-flower.’ 


* * 
* 


When your heroine is a married woman, her husband never 
really has a fair show. He is always a brute. This cannot be 
the case in actual life, if looked at without prejudice. Nobody 
will have the courage to marry a pretty lady if he is to become, 
ex officio, a brute: ‘Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s husband.’ He was not 
a brute when he came wooing, or why did the heroine marry 
him? He was good-looking, brave, clever, ‘and just as religious 
as my Isabella likes.’ But when he has passed the altar, and 
entered on the run home, ‘long, and dusty, and straight to the 
grave’ (said Mr. Stevenson cheerfully), then his character becomes 
too horrid. Then Another appears, asympathetic Another. Now 
the charm of Celia (to whom I return fondly) is that the idea of 
philandering with a married man never even occurred to her 
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mind, any more than the notion of shop-lifting. Mrs. Sidgwick 

says a word or two about the elegant doctrine of Passion being an 

excuse for everything. How many passions? How often? Is the 

passion of hatred an excuse for dirking the object of your aver- 

sion? Is a passion for alcohol an excuse for stealing whisky? Is 

a passion for angling an excuse for getting over your neighbour's 

fence and catching your neighbour’s trout? Why is a fancy for a 

moustache, or a grey eye or so, or even for a sympathetic person 

who likes the same poetry as you prefer, and is a saintly character, 

to be an excuse for the practices of our married heroines ? Poach- 

ing is poaching, even when performed for the purest and most 

soulful motives, which, unluckily, lead to those rather vulgar and 

distressing reports in the newspapers. Shakespeare’s married 

heroines are not all immaculate. But Lady Macbeth was quite 

loyal to Mac; so was Desdemona to her Moor (a brute, if you 

like); and generally I do not remember that Shakespeare ever 
invites our sympathies for our modern kind of married heroines. 

In a novel Desdemona would have been fond of Iago; Lady 
Macbeth of Macduff or Banquo ; Imogen of What’s-his-name, and 
so forth. A&schylus did not approve of Clyte#mnestra ; Homer 
had a low opinion of A¢gisthus ; and as for Helen of Troy, that was 
fate, and she could not help it, and was very sorry afterwards. 
We hear plenty about the delightfully free and easy ideas of the 
Greeks, from critics not familiar with their literature. But 
Penelope was Homer’s idea of what ‘ one unceasing wife’ ought 
to be, and Nausicaa, an unwedded maid, was his idea of a heroine. 
She was just like Celia—excuse my infatuation! All this is 
‘simply not modern,’ as the Englishwoman who wrote the Love- 
letters says with an air of some superiority. 


* * 
” 


A strange place wherein to find an elaborate study of 
Mr. Louis Stevenson is Englische Studien, a stern philological 
serial, all about such captivating writers as Gower, and the 
‘Middle English Development of 7% in Open Syllables.’ Herein, 
however, has Mr. H. B. Baildon written on the author of Treasure 
Island. He finds the great Florizel of Bohemia ‘rather an 
irritating presence.’ He is also so much to be sympathised with as 
not to care much for the feminine creations except Barbara Grant 
(who was the author’s favourite) and Catriona, whom he called a 
‘whittrit.’ What a whittrit is I never could find out, but it 
does not seem to convey a compliment. Mr. Baildon well remarks 
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that to Villon, when he sees the red-haired man murdered, to 
such a creature, ‘dead in conscience, but vividly alive in imagina- 
tion, it was the picture and not the crime that appealed. 
Mr. Arthur Symonds has said much the same of Lady Macbeth, 
in a very interesting essay on Shakespeare’s play. Mr. Baildon 
thinks that John Silver and the Master of Ballantrae ‘play down’ 
Roderick Dhu, and Brian du Bois-Guilbert, and Bertram in 
Rokeby. But, first, Mr. Stevenson was not writing in verse; 
next, Mr. Swinburne, an admirer, I think, of Bertram, will hardly 
agree. ‘Bertram believes but trembles not;’ there is good stuff 
in him. Finally, Sir Walter simply could not have lived with a 
man like the Master tenanting his mind. Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
is as near the Master as Scott cares to go; both he and the 
Master were traitors to the Cause. But Scott relieves Rashleigh 
by Di Vernon, Bailie Nicol Jarvie, the Dugald creature, Rob him- 
self, Andrew Fairservice, and a crowd of other delightful human 
beings. Rashleigh does not fill the canvas like the Master: he 
does his dirty work in dark corners; his ‘ thrawn,’ twisted charac- 
ter is in part explained by his physical deformity. Much as I 
admire the genius of Mr. Stevenson, when we think of the 
exuberant genius of Scott, of his thronging and genial creations, 
figures like the Master are dwarfed. Would that Mr. Stevenson 
had used the Master of Gray, the beautiful charming traitor, the 
friend (in his guise as an angel of light) of Sir Philip Sidney! 
Astrophel did not live to find out the Master, luckily for him 
perhaps. When it comes to Primce Otto my sympathies are with 
Mr. Baildon. Mr. Stevenson took inordinate pains with the 
book, but it never read like his own ‘book at all. One is con- 
scious of Mr. Meredith in the background. Seraphina is ‘a well- 
behaved marionette. The Wrong Box, Mr. Baildon says, was 
first written by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, then very young, and was 
touched up by the older collaborator. One thinks that the 
touches are sufficiently conspicuous. Of course the dead body is 
all out of place in a farce, which sometimes awakens inextinguish- 
able laughter. Mr. Baildon credits ‘the British workman’ with 
reading Carlyle, Ruskin, and Huxley. I fancy he reads them 
just about as much as the middle and other classes do: that is to 
say, here and there, in all classes, is a reader; Spicy Bits serves 
the turn of the rest of us. A man who labours with his muscles 
has neither leisure, nor money, nor quiet to read, unless he is a 
born bookworm. That is a rare animal, everywhere: especially 
under material disadvantages. As to the parable of Dr. Jekyll, I 
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never felt its appalling moral influence as Mr. Baildon does. 
Dr. Jekyll, at best, was no gentleman; he had a confounded bed- 
side manner; anybody, any child, could see that he was a 
humbug. Indeed Mr. Baildon hopes that Dr. Jekyll’s is not a 
‘universal case ;’ very much the reverse indeed is Dr. Jekyll’s case. 
Personally I prefer Mr. Hyde. Like other people, Mr. Baildon 
thinks that Sir Walter had ‘a commonplace mind that had never 
been disturbed by speculation on the deeper problems of life, 
philosophy, and religion.’ Sir Walter was not an idiot. Like 
other men he saw the ‘deeper problems,’ but he also saw that 
whatever his private guess at them might be, it was worth no 
more than other people’s guesses, and what are they worth? To 
babble about these ultimate unsearchable mysteries is the part of 
a mind really commonplace. A wise man ‘consumes his own 
smoke,’ especially if he thinks that it is his business to make us 
happy for a while in blessed forgetfulness that there are any 
problems at all. We cannot alter them, we cannot answer the 
riddles of the Sphinx, but we can hold our tongues, and trust to 
the nature of things and its guide. Every six-shilling whipster 
drags ‘problems’ into his fustian; because he is incurably 
commonplace, not because he is dauntlessly original. Mr. 
Baildon has a good deal to say about two of his author’s things, 
The Treaswre of Franchard, and Will of the Mill, which I can no 
more read than if they were written in the Mandingo language. 
I might as well try to break a Belgian square, bayonets and all. 
Mr. Baildon was nearly as severely defeated by The Black Arrow. 
But with no books, in a fishing lodge, the Naver half-frozen, the 
sun blazing in a sky of remorseless blue, I wrestled with The 
Black Arrow and overcame it. ‘ Inherited Calvinism’ is used to 
explain the naughtiness of the Master of Ballantrae, that is, 
of course, to explain the mood of his creator. The Master’s 
family could hardly be other than Episcopalians; almost all the 
Jacobite gentry belonged to the persecuted Church. The Master 
of Gray was not an hereditary Calvinist, nor was Mr. Archibald 
Douglas of the Whittingham family. Both men were the very 
mates and marrows of the Master of Ballantrae, merely because 
‘it was their nature to.’ It was Mr. Stevenson, not his hero, 
who had the Shorter Catechism in his blood. He told me that as 
a child it cost him miserable hours—because he understood it! 
I also knew it by heart, but it seemed a mere meaningless and 
casual General Assembly of black-coated words, wholly devoid of 
significance. If there is really anything disagreeable ‘wrop up’ 
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in the Shorter Catechism, I fancy that few children find it out. 
We had ‘ commonplace minds’ like Sir Walter, and only thought 
the thing rather a greater bore than even arithmetic or the Latin 


grammar, a most arid study. 


* bal 
* 


Writing for Germans, Mr. Baildon says, ‘ Poetry, at any rate 
modern poetry, has fallen into a kind of contempt which it is not 
easy wholly to account for.’ I think no World Problem is more 
easily solved. Modern poetry is usually bad poetry, that is all. 
Any man could write it who abandoned his mind to it. I am 
vlad that Mr. Baildon hates the massacre scene in The Wrecker. 
I remonstrated with the author, who, for once, was not very well 
pleased. I knew nothing of human nature, he observed ; and what 
else could his characters do with the inconvenient crew except cut 
their throats, with circumstances of singular bad taste? Do? 
They could maroon them ‘in some sunny isle yonder in the 
western deep.’ Fighting is natural, but cold-blooded massacre is 
pig-like—and obscene. After writing about Mr. Baildon’s studies 
as they appeared in the German magazine, I find that he has 
included them in a volume, Robert Louis Stevenson (Chatto & 
Windus). The criticisms therein are more interesting than the 
biographical details, most of which are already familiar. 


* * 
* 


Wretched men that authors are, the public has found out a 
new and scientific reason for not reading our books. If borrowed 
from a library they disseminate infection. At Bordeaux, as we 
read in The Publisher's Circular, a public library was rearranged. 
This ‘ disturbed immense accumulations of dust,’ but that was the 
fault of the learned of Bordeaux. Had they read the books the 
dust would not have gathered till the dustman himself fell from 
his cart in a syncope, and was eaten up of bookworms. Like 
Herod, ‘ he became Skolékobrote and died in the enjoyment of that 
office.” The Publisher's Circular does not give these details: they 
are not advanced as historical. There were lots of micrococci in 
the dust, which were reviewed by an eminent micrococcologist. 
Microbes are found to the rate of 2,400 to the square centimetre 
on well-thumbed books like Miss Marie Corelli’s and Mr. Kip- 
ling’s. The moral is, try unpopular authors. My own works are 
free from moral taint and microbes, not being well-thumbed. It 
is the public that contributes the thumbs, and the micrococks, 

















and other fearful wild-fowl. Moreover, the public has the remedy 
in its own hands. Buy our books; do not ask for them at the 
circulating library, where the odds are that you will not get them. 
Then you will be free from the vibrios of the vulgar and the 
micrococci of the multitude. Books are safer than beer, at all 
events, or oysters. The latest excuse for only reading Spicy Bits 
is distinctly too emaciated. The Circular also informs me— 


as Lauder says—that there is over-production of six-shilling novels. 
This problem might be solved by the simple plan of not producing 
them. Ninety-five in a hundred are wanted by nobody but the 
His relations cannot put him under restraint, but the 
publisher can thwart him. 


author. 


The other author who bears my Christian name and surname 
is busy just now. Remonstrances reach me from Scotland and 
Why do I write these examples of prose and verse? 
If they do not seem to give satisfaction that is not my fault. 
‘It was the other boy.’ Editors will please accept the announce- 
ment that there is, as in Homer’s case, ‘another person of the 
He cannot wish to be mistaken for me, and might 
avoid that inconvenience by adding another Christian name; 
say, de Vere. 
an author so styled was not myself. Readers cannot distinguish 
us by style, especially as both have been writing on Prince 


America. 


same name.’ 


Charlie. 


Does anybody know who wrote the following stanza, apparently 
in no good place ?— 
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Tell me not what too well I know, 
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‘A. de Vere Lang:’ everybody would know that 


* * 
* 


Oh! that a wee, wee bird would come, 
Could it come but ance i’ the year, 
And bring as muckle moul and yird 
As its sma’ feet could bear, 
And drap it in that ugsome hole 
That lies tween Heaven and me— 
Then might I hope Heaven’s gates to win ; 
But, ah! that canna be! 
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It sounds rather like the Ettrick Shepherd’s voice; but that is a 
mere conjecture. The lines are not Crashaw’s, at all events, nor 
due to the genius of Robbie Burns. 


* * 
7 


Mr. Kipling in ‘ Kim’ in Cassell’s Magazime is once more the 
Mr. Kipling who first won our hearts. His theme is India, where 
he is always at his best ; and we learn more of the populace, the 
sects, the races, the lamas, the air, the sounds, scents, and smells 
from a few pages than from libraries of learned authors. Here 
the dry bones of books on Buddhism, of ethnologicai reports, of 
philological and philosophical treatises, are clothed in flesh, and 
live. After being happy with Mr. Kipling, I read two short 
stories, two, about Prince Charles. In one we find an Archibald 
Macgregor in place of our old historical friend, James Mohr. The 
characters are represented by the artist in the flowing perruques 
then long out of fashion. In the other tale, Charles and the 
Duchess of Albany, some time after 1782, turn up in Flanders. 
What could they be doing in Flanders after 1782? All the 
Flanders hidings and skulkings were of 1750-1754. It is just as 
easy to be correct—not that, in a story, facts count for very much; 
and only historians feel the ‘ destruction of the illusion.’ 


ANDREW LANG. 
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